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abuse 


program work 


can save employers 
money insurance. 
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save 


costs more replace employee than 
does rehabilitate one. substance 
abuse program work may also reduce 
accidents and insurance premiums. Best 
all, can help you keep those people 
you give for anything. 
like send some helpful guidelines for 
setting substance abuse program 


your company, write: Fighting Substance 
Abuse Work, PO. Box 303, 


Hartford, Connecticut 06141. 
Aetna. policy more. 
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MAY/JUNE 1992 


“TO ASSESS 
THE PERFORMANCE 
JOURNALISM... 
HELP STIMULATE 
CONTINUING 
IMPROVEMENT 
THE PROFESSION, 


AND SPEAK OUT 


FOR WHAT 
RIGHT, FAIR, 
AND DECENT” 


From the founding editorial, 
1961 


COVER CREDITS 


NIXON AP/WIDE WORLD 


WOODWARD AP/WIDE WORLD 
REDFORD, HOFFMAN WARNER BROS. 


FLOWERS AP/WIDEWORLD 
CLINTON AP/WIDE WORLD 


ALIENS WEEKLY WORLD NEWS 


MAXWELL AP/WIDE WORLD 
METS AP/WIDE WORLD 


ELVIS SAM EMERSON/SYGMA 


When Watergate went Hollywood, page 


Watergate: Study 
Mythology 


been twenty years since the break-in. Did the press really 
bring down the president? Did Watergate really change the press? 


MICHAEL SCHUDSON 


Trying Set the Agenda 

Miami 
Bashing the Herald only part the strategy 

prominent Cuban exile 


ANNE-MARIE O’CONNOR 


Shaking the “Great Debates” 


Memos from: Don Hewitt, Roger Morris, Ann Lewis, 
Todd Gitlin, Jody Powell, James Weinstein, James 
David Barber, David Aaron, and Kevin Phillips 


Max” and the 
Marveling Media 


Only couple U.S. reporters were Robert 
house-of-cards con. Why did the rest fall for it? 


D.D. GUTTENPLAN 


Local Heroes 


Haiti: Voice from the Underground 
LINDA PROUT 


Argentina: Fix Corruption 
JOEL MILLMAN 


The Philippines: Fighter for the Forests 


JULIE TRIEDMAN 


Chronicie 


When reporters 
report 


Voices from Tabloid Valley 
How scary Milkovich? 
reporter’s farewell 
Media bust, J-school boom 


Run, hits, eros 

Follow up: the ad-edit wall 
Sex, War, and 
Death 


Covering Clinton 
Became Character 
Test for the Press 
CHRISTOPHER LYDON 


TECHNOLOGY 
Quantum Leaps: 
Computer Journalism 
Takes Off 

GEORGE LANDAU 
Plugging Into 
Government 

SHARON FISHER 
Plugging Into 
Cyberspace 

NEIL REISNER 


BOOKS 
I’ve Seen the 

Best 

Joseph Alsop 
reviewed Eric Alterman 
Dead Elvis: 

Chronicle 
Cultural Obsession 

Greil Marcus 

reviewed Jon Katz 

the End Time: 
The Seduction and 
Conquest Media 
Empire 

Richard Clurman 
reviewed Jane Ciabattari 


LETTERS 
SHORT TAKES 
THE LOWER CASE 
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combining financial 
and full-text company reports 


The first on- 


virtually every construction project 
the 


The first compact disc 
investment analysis 
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The first computerized 
publishing system that 

lets teachers customize 

their textbooks. 


Custom Publishing 


The first satellite-delivered 


information network for 


the petroleum industry. 


Platt’s Global Alert 
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The first major U.S. business 
news magazine published Russian. 


devoted exclusively 


aviation and aerospace 


industry worldwide. 


Aviation/Aerospace Online 


through books, magazines and newsletters 
over electronic networks Over the air television, satellite and 
sideband software, videotape, facsimile and compact disks 

McGraw-Hill provides information many frequencies: instantly 


daily, weekly, monthly, meet the growing and changing global 
business, industry, education, the professions and government 


Business Week/Russian Language Edition 


The first full citation service 


Shepard’s Citations, available on-line 


+ 


The first on- n-line 


offer credit analysis 
— _ 


Standard Poor's CreditWire 


McGraw-Hill, being first 


available on-line 
for the legal profession. 
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BACKGROUND 
BACKLASH 


Like Leslie Bennetts, who reviewed Susan 
Faludi’s Backlash the January/February 
came away from Backlash feeling 
“that should required reading for all 
Americans,” and like her suggestion that 
“every representative any media organi- 
zation the country shouid locked 
room until she has finished the last 
page.” The reasons: “Lazy practitioners 
trend journalism” failed their home- 
work. 

But when your reviewer cites the “most 
famous case point,” the Harvard-Yale 
study women’s marriage patterns, and 
writes that “Unfortunately, one seemed 
want hear that the story was wrong,” 
like give Ms. Bennetts and Ms. Faludi 
brief homework assignment their own. 
Read Katha Pollitt’s “That Survey: Being 
Wedded Not Always Bliss,” which 
appeared the The Nation September 
1986, wherein she persuasively and hilari- 
ously explained, five years before the Faludi 
book was published, why “media coverage 
the study ... just another crack the 
backlash.” 

VICTOR NAVASKY 
EDITOR 

THE NATION 

NEW YORK, 


SIMON LEDERMAN 


Jim Lederman’s description how CBS 
News covered the “famous” beatings 
Nablus, related Michael Massing his 
review Battle Lines: The American Media 
and the Intifada (CJR, March/April), 
wrong just about every count. Where 
not wrong, misleading. 

Relying Lederman, Massing states: 
“Simon ... did not actually witness the inci- 
dent (it was shot from distant hillside 
camera crew using telephoto lens).” was, 
fact, right there and was shot not from 
distant hillside but from the road which was 
the launching point for the Israeli chase after 
the Palestinian rock-throwers, quite close 
enough see and hear everything that was 
going on. (Lederman writes: “It would have 
been difficult know from distant 
whether not the Palestinian youngsters 
had 

Massing writes further: “Later, Lederman 
points out, became known that the soldiers 


had been subjected several hours taunts 
and rock-throwing.” did not become 
known later. The Palestinian provocation 
was integral part our report that 
evening, script and pictures. If, not 
incidentally, the Israeli command had 
thought that this explained justified the 
soldiers’ response, might not have led 
the courts martial, sentencing, and imprison- 
ment the soldiers involved and revi- 
sion orders all troops serving the 
occupied territories, did. 

Relying Lederman, Massing contin- 
ues: “The next night [the Palestinians] were 
seen walking without casts slings.” They 
were, indeed, seen the next night our 
follow-up story The CBS Evening News. 
The fact that their arms were not actually 
fractured was source much amaze- 
ment the O/C Central Command, General 
Amram Mitzna, was and, presum- 
ably, our viewers. 

Perhaps what Massing characterizes 
Lederman’s “big-think babble” might have 
been less convoluted Lederman had mas- 
tered the little-think discipline checking 
his facts. certainly never contacted any- 
one this bureau. 

BOB SIMON 
CBS NEWS 
TEL AVIV, ISRAEL 


THE FREEBIE FRAY 

your somewhat self-righteous Dart The 
Newport Daily News January/ 
February), you correctly note that one 
weekly column criticized newspaper edi- 
tors who accepted lavish free trips Disney 
World and the Disney officials who offered 
them. noted that have been involved 
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opposing such freebies since 1972 and 
continue oppose them today. reject the 
implication that this column obligated 
tackle the same subject again week later 
chastise the Newport officials who spon- 
sored tourism luncheon the New York 
Yacht Club and the New York journalists 
who attended it. Unlike the writers for New 
York specialty and travel magazines who 
came the lunch, The Newport Daily News 
paid for its reporter attend. That 
required under our code ethics. 
DAVID OFFER 
EDITOR 
THE NEWPORT DAILY NEWS 
NEWPORT, 


DIVERSE REACTIONS 


“Living With Diversity” (CJR, January 
February), Stephen Simurda takes note, 
passing, troubling trend that seems 
unrelated race. that the highest-paid 
reporter respected metropolitan newspa- 
per, The Cincinnati Enquirer, writes about 
baseball, while the second highest-paid 
reporter writes about football. 

This bothers me, because bet that every 
marginal dollar the Enquirer (and, fair, 
plenty other newspapers) pays sportswrit- 


ing stars reduces whatever modest pot there 
for above-guild-scale salaries for city hall 
reporters, ace copy-desk hands, business 
and financial writers and desk editors, and 
the rest the troops. coverage 
cramped, jobs frozen, benefits reduced, and 
salaries declining real terms can 
have the newspaper equivalents Roger 
Clemens and Bobby Bonilla, there ought 
uprising. 
JEFFREY KOSNETT 
SENIOR ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
KIPLINGER’S PERSONAL FINANCE MAGAZINE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


focusing newsroom attitudes toward 
the hiring and promotion members 
minority groups, “Living With Diversity” 
failed address the key reason why diversi- 
important: news staffs must diverse 
effective. 

The culture and class reporter edi- 
tor has strong bearing the kind sto- 
ries they are interested in, how report 
those stories, and sometimes whether they’re 
capable handling certain stories all. 

The racial “incident” The Boston 
Globe, which was mentioned the story, 
illustrates point. Renee Graham, the 


black reporter whose pay hike sparked the 
controversy, regularly covers stories about 
blacks, from the Malcolm hat craze the 
AIDS epidemic communities color. 
The Globe editors want keep good 
reporters, and they wanted keep good 
black reporter because they knew their cov- 
erage diverse, and divided, metropolitan 
area would weaker without her. 
JIM HIGHT 
BOSTON, MASS 


TWINS ARE DIFFERENT 
your Laurel KSTP-TV 
March/April), you say that KSTP-TV 
based Minneapolis. Not so. based 
St. Paul, one city the east. 
ROBERT JOHNSON 
MINNETONKA, MININ 


WHAT GOT DROPPED 


“The Clarence Thomas Hearings” 
January/February), William Boot quotes 
selectively from research conclude 
that forces dominated the 
[media] debate during the hearings Hill’s 
allegations sexual harassment.” 

The full sentence from which quoted 
follows, with the material deleted ital- 
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January 
opened 

billion dollar 

the heart Detroit. 


Some say that’s stupid. 
Say it’s responsible. 


Our Jefferson North plant 
commitment the quality 
the product and the community. 


could have taken the easy way out, like lot 
companies are doing these days. could have 
built our plant field outside small town keep 
operating costs down. 

Instead, January 14th opened one 
America’s most advanced auto plants the heart 
Detroit. We’re keeping thousands jobs where 
they’re needed most, the inner city. And provid- 
ing millions taxes. 

Jefferson going show the rest the indus- 
try how produce world-class quality, and improve 
the quality community life. For us, it’s good feel- 
ing. For the consumer, it’s good product. 


Environmentally, 
it’s one the cleanest 
plants the world. 


think the new Jefferson plant will set new 
standards environmental responsibility. 
using breakthrough technology reduce the 
amount waste materials the earth and air. 

Rather than having the overspray from 
cars end landfill, Jefferson the paint over- 
spray will collected, recycled and can used 


underbody paint. 

We'll save more than 50,000 tons scrap every 
year using returnable shipping containers with 
foam padding instead wooden crates and 
cardboard. 

using recyclable containers transport 
liquids. Not the old 55-gallon steel drums. 

Storage tanks for gas, oil and solvents are 
above ground prevent contamination water 
supplies. And the tanks are placed within concrete 
barriers. 

Our own on-site water treatment facility cleans 
500,000 gallons plant process water daily. 

Chrysler technology isn’t just for the cars 
build. It’s for where build them. 


Jefferson will efficient 
any import operation 
Tennessee Timbuktu. 


operating Jefferson lean production 
system. And that means lean every step the 
manufacturing process. 

Our people function team, not special- 
ists working separately. Everybody together from 
the start, solving problems avoid downtime later 
on. makes sense and saves dollars. 

have 206 robots Jefferson, doing every- 
thing from welding body panels applying the 
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finish paint coat. That sounds like lot automa- 
tion. But compared most plants, isn’t. 
using just enough the best technology build 
the best quality. 

Parts delivery has been revolutionized. Instead 
one central delivery point, trucks can pull 
unloading docks placed around the plant. The 
assembly line routed pass truck bay when 
part required. Need engine loaded into 
vehicle? The engine will there when the line rolls 
around. 

American plants usually have several days 
parts inventory stacked up. Jefferson, want 
keep the parts inventory down eight hours. 

Minimizing waste and maximizing efficiency 
improve quality. That’s the whole idea behind 
Jefferson. 


The most advanced technology, 
and the safest way use it. 


believe have not only the best produc- 
tion equipment Jefferson, but also the safest 
working environment. 

Management and union safety representatives 
were involved the design and building every 
work station the plant. Safety features such 
light screens and pressure-sensitive mats have been 
built into the manufacturing processes. Even the 
heights the conveyors were carefully considered. 

The goal Jefferson was set new standards 
worker safety for the whole industry. think 
done it. 


The Jefferson difference: 
2,100 experienced pros with 
almost million hours training. 
The work force Jefferson has more car build- 
ing experience than any other America, maybe 
the world. The average length service for all 
employees years. These are the people who 


played major part turning this company around. 


They know what takes build quality. 

But with all those years behind them, they still 
received over 900,000 hours training. The new 
machinery place Jefferson isn’t new them. 

You can buy technology. You can’t buy experi- 


ence, loyalty and pride. Those are the real 
ingredients quality. 
built whole new plant 


keep legend alive: 
Cherokee. 


One brand sums what four-wheel drive all 
about: Jeep? the industry, it’s sport utility vehi- 
cle. the world, it’s legend. 

When you build legend, you never change 
unless you can improve it. The technology and 
experience Jefferson will produce the highest 
quality ever: Grand Cherokee. 

Grand Cherokee the best-looking, roomiest, 
most comfortable ever turned out. The 
engine 4-liter Power Tech Inline 6-cylinder, the 
most powerful and fuel efficient its class. Ride and 
handling are better than ever. Anti-lock brakes are 
standard. Even air bag standard. And like every 
Jeep} goes anywhere. 

lot people love the mystique, but still 
want the feel the family car. For them, 
Grand Cherokee the answer. And 
full capacity. 


bad economy, 
Jefferson good news. 
For the city, for Chrysler, 
for the country. 


Pick any newspaper any day and all you read 
are discouraging words. About the economy gen- 
eral, and the car business particular. 

Perhaps the prophets doom should take 
hard look what Chrysler doing. We’re opening 
plant, not closing one. breathing life into 
inner city, not letting one die. We’re supporting 
American workers and what they can produce, not 
giving the quality race Japan Germany. 

the car business you lead, follow, get out 
the way. 


Jeep registered Chrysler Corporation 
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ics: “although 63% news sources praised 

Hill personally, more than out (76%) 

expressed doubt outright hostility towards 

her allegations.” This suggests that both 

sides had their say, but Hill’s defenders 

mostly spoke her character, while her crit- 
ics addressed her charges more specifically. 

ROBERT LICHTER 

CO-DIRECTOR 

CENTER FOR MEDIA AND 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

WASHINGTON, D.C 


ERRANT DART? 


disappointed that you failed include 
few details supplied when you were 
preparing your Dart the San Antonio 
Express-News (CJR, March/April). Among 
the missing details: said that fired reporter 
Jerome Curry was very honest and 
capable journalist and was guilty only “of 
dumb mistake.” drove van that 
belonged businessman Eddie Garcia, but 
only from his desire transport his and 
other boys and girls soccer games. Curry 
very active many youth sports endeav- 
ors. was terminated because his use 
the van “left the perception” possible vio- 
lation the newspaper’s integrity. 

recheck the articles produced 
about Garcia being the target grand jury 
investigation clearly showed that the stories 
were not slanted biased Garcia’s favor. 
Our city editors who review all stories are 
angry that CJR would suggest otherwise. 

JIM MOSS 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 
EXPRESS-NEWS 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


THE MIND 
JOURNALIST 


the end “The Closing the 
Journalistic Mind” January/February), 
Howard Ziff asks: “Are not journalism’s 
principal intellectual affinities with law and 
history, political science and moral philoso- 
phy, and not with its current college com- 
munications yokemates?” 

Yes! And add physics, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, Spanish, economics, and all the 
other disciplines our species has evolved 
its quest understand. 

Most editors and reporters are amazingly 
ignorant the world presume 
describe. That’s journalism’s real academic 
problem. After all, the hard part reporting 
understanding what’s going on, not com- 
municating what we’ve figured out. But too 
many journalism grads seem have chosen 
their major because they couldn’t pass any- 
thing else. 

Every credit hour students spend 


journalism program credit hour that 

should have been devoted basics can’t 

teach newsrooms. Let them study genetics 

and geopolitics school. Then let them 

learn the craft reporting the old-fashioned 
way: apprenticed vicious editor! 

THOMAS GEYER 

DAILY RECORD 

PARSIPPANY, 


OCTOBER SURPRISE: 
UNGER WEINBERG 

must observe the same standards demands 
others. However, “The October 
Surprise: Enter the Press” March/ 
April), which criticizes article the 
October 1991 Esquire, Steve Weinberg rais- 
questions print about work, thereby 
suggesting had satisfactory answers. 
Even though was available him through- 
out the preparation his piece, Weinberg 
spoke only briefly and never bothered 
ask many the questions raises. 

The entire concept Weinberg’s 
approach deeply flawed. Attempting 
judge the articles without doing any legwork 
himself, repeatedly makes the mistakes 
reporter who way over his head. 
irresponsible for any reporter, much less 
arbiter the press, question someone’s 
integrity speculating wildly; yet without 
having any contradictory evidence, 
repeatedly questions the credibility both 
sources and citations. accepts 
unquestioningly official denials that have 
not stood under scrutiny the press. His 
naivete the political history the scandal 
allows him ask why certain sources 
Iran did not comment, was unaware 
that might cost them their lives. 
comes judging the subtleties 
vital evidentiary questions that have been 
debated length, doesn’t have the slight- 
est idea where begin. mea- 
sure Weinberg’s confusion that him- 
self calls for more investigation into the 
October Surprise while awarding his highest 
grade The New Republic, which came 
the exact opposite conclusion. 

Weinberg’s most serious criticism con- 
cerns use Ari Ben-Menashe, arguably 
the most controversial October Surprise 
source all. Weinberg says didn’t explain 
how knew that Ben-Menashe worked for 
Israeli intelligence. told Weinberg, 
when Ben-Menashe was arrested charges 
attempting sell weapons Iran, the 
Israeli government first claimed didn’t 
work for them all and that was just 
pretender.” court, however, documents 
surfaced showing that Ben-Menashe worked 
for Israeli intelligence. This had been widely 
reported. obtained the court documents. 


Weinberg could easily have seen them, but 
showed interest. 

The more precise question, course, 
what exactly Ben-Menashe did for Israeli 
intelligence. The records show two contra- 
dictory sets documents. One revealed him 
“low-level translator”; the other 
showed him engaged more sensitive 
but unspecified missions for the Foreign 
Flow desk the External Relations 
Department Military Intelligence. 

The single most important difference 
between work and that Newsweek and 
The New Republic that discovered that 
the “low-level translator” story did not hold 
up. Having examined Ben-Menashe’s pass- 
port and talked people who traveled with 
him, questioned why the Israelis would 
send translator who speaks Farsi, 
Arabic, Hebrew, and English Chile 
couple dozen times year carrying tens, 
perhaps hundreds, thousands dollars 
cash him. Moreover, thousands pages 
documents obtained presented over- 
whelming evidence that Ben-Menashe was 
involved arms trading Iran. Smuggling 
TOW missiles and the like through Israel 
simple matter. How could mere transla- 
tor deal arms, apparent violation the 
American arms embargo, for five years 
without the approval the legendary Israeli 
intelligence? The answer: Ben-Menashe was 
far more than translator. 

Weinberg further says fail explain 
which Ben-Menashe’s allegations were 
corroborated Congress. Wrong. “In 
1986,” wrote, went Time 
magazine reporter Raji Samghabadi with 
details arms sales Iran Secord, 
North, and Hakim.” Space limitations 
Esquire prohibited from going into more 
detail, but Weinberg wants documentation 
can show him contemporaneous notes 
second reporter who spoke Ben-Menashe 
April 1986 about the role Admiral 
Poindexter Iran-contra, which was not 
exposed until October that year. 
wants more, told him, Samghabadi testi- 
fied about Ben-Menashe’s prior knowledge 
Iran-contra court considerable detail. 
Three other reporters will corroborate the 
fact that Ben-Menashe knew about Iran-con- 
tra six months before the story broke. 
addition, can document several other 
instances which Ben-Menashe had prior 
knowledge clandestine arms dealing. 

cuurse, none this means that Ben- 
Menashe reliable. He’s not. exagger- 
ates his role greatly. man who often lies 
but knows great secrets, poses difficult 
problem for reporters, one that comes with 
the turf covering the October Surprise 
any covert action. Whether they are gunrun- 
ners spies, the most knowledgeable 
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sources possible are likely professional 
liars. result, have sought corrobo- 
rate refute Ben-Menashe’s story, using 
him not reliable source, but rare 
window into the clandestine world. 

The story here not that had the temeri- 
quote Ben-Menashe, Weinberg sug- 
gests. that the vital point who 
Ben-Menashe is, Israel lied. their zeal 
debunk the October Surprise, Newsweek and 
The New Republic unquestioningly bought 
Israel’s story face value. Both magazines 
rejected readily available evidence that con- 
tradicts their theories. didn’t. 

Weinberg writes that “many investigative 
reporters work from hypotheses. The vital 
factor then becomes looking assiduously 
for nonconfirming evidence for confirm- 
ing evidence. Unger appears have ignored 
that guideline.” Had bothered ask, 
might have learned, phone records 
will confirm, that called Robert McFarlane, 
Earl Brian, Angelo Codevilla, Donald 
Gregg’s lawyer and three members 
Gregg’s family, Scott Thompson, Albert 
Jolis, the CIA, the State Department, the 
White House, Republicans Congress, and 
others, including several off the record, 
the 1980 Reagan-Bush campaign. For the 
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most part, got substantial evidence con- 
tradicting the October Surprise beyond flat 
denials assertions that did not hold 
under scrutiny. What was striking about 
reporting was that several Reagan campaign 
sources some anonymously, some the 
record actually supported the October 
Surprise allegations. 

Weinberg asks why quoted particular 
congressional staffer and granted him 
anonymity. Had bothered ask, would 
have told him that it’s easy get publicity- 
hungry congressmen from both sides the 
aisle the record about the hostage 
release. Instead, chose source central 
the preliminary investigation. Weinberg 
owes his readers report that the pre- 
liminary congressional inquiry was highly 
confidential, and staffers were prohibited 
from taiking the press. for the thrust 
the quote that the timing the hostage 
release, just minutes after Reagan’s inaugu- 
ration, was highly suspicious makes 
point that even die-hard Reaganites concede. 

Weinberg writes that fail make clear 
whether Iranian arms procurer Hamid 
Nagashian had documents pertaining the 
October Surprise question repeats 
with regard the Paris meetings October. 


INFORM/ 


Weinberg seems almost willfully naive 
about what covert action is. Does not 
realize that covert actions, their very 
nature, tend not documented? 
seems insist that the crime must proven 
before can write about it. Without sub- 
poena power, however, the best reporters 
can hope lay out the allegations and 
try put together all the pieces the puz- 
zle search for the truth. the case 
covering any unsolved crime, that means 
necessarily relying heavily circumstantial 
and anecdotal evidence participants and 
knowledgeable sources. is, remark- 
able number illicit arms shipments Iran 
through Israel have come light. These are 
wel] documented and are suggestive, though 
not conclusive, the October Surprise. 
Weinberg repeatedly criticizes for not 
including citations, when writes: 
“Although does not say the Esquire 
article, Unger relied [Gary] Sick’s op-ed 
piece and the transcript ABC News 
program for his account the [March 1980] 
meeting” the Mayflower Hotel 
Washington the Hashemi brothers and 
William Casey. This insistence on, effect, 
footnoting article general interest 
magazine like Esquire reveals complete 


OUT INSURANCE? 


your question about insurance for space 
shuttles, oil refineries, ships planes, 


can't help. 


But it's about personal insurance, can. 
When comes insuring automobiles, 
homes, and small boats, we're the largest 
the business. We're also among the 
biggest writers individual life and health 


insurance. 


Next time you have question about personal 
insurance, call one these numbers. 


State Farm Insurance 


Home Office: Bloomington, Ill. 


More than 1,300 Friday evenings have passed since that Friday 1967 when Washington Week Review was first 
broadcast live from the nation’s capital. Long regarded “must viewing” for anyone interested impact the nation 
and the world, Washington Week Review the longest running news program PBS and recently celebrated its 25th anniversary. 


ARE GROWING 


supposed positive, but become voter turnout the century the Kennedy-Nixon 


increasingly negative. refer, course, election 1960, now barely half those eligible 


presidential campaign, that quadrennial opportunity vote exercise the franchise. 
for people sit judgement their system and Along with that dismal record has come 
signal change, they desire, achieve better increasing rise the negative cast the Television 
future for themselves and for their country. Age campaign. Television has created unexcelled 
The problem is, fewer and fewer people political opportunities for the new professional 
choose participate that HAYNES JOHNSON campaign consultants and their 
democratic process, and even AMERICA’S APATHETIC cynical anything-goes approach. 
those who say they have less ELECTORATE. These electronic media 
faith it. When comes politics, people are mad manipulators are experts delivering the most 
hell. They want take effective political message the widest 
vote, that is. possible audience—an audience unimaginable 
the years that Washington Week earlier political practitioners, for reaches into 
Review has been the air, the voter turnout each virtually every home the land. They have devised 
presidential election has fallen. From the highest “attack” strategies that enable them drive 


i 


this milestone year, invited the Washington Week Review family correspondents share their perspectives 
quarter century change. Here, Haynes Johnson, Pulitzer Prize-winning reporter for The Washington Post, assesses the impact 


increasingly apathetic electorate. 


opponents’ negatives and crush them. The prevailing American electorate. one who has been privileged 

standard whatever necessary win. the program during that period, source 
All this has turned off the American great pride that many viewers have come rely 

voter. Instead rekindling faith the political the program prime source reliable 

system, engenders pervasive cynicism. But, there information about their political system. 

are millions Americans who havent lost faith hope can continue meet that standard among 

the process political participation—and those our family viewers for another years. 


citizens are also search information help 
Haynes Johnson, moderator Paul Duke 


them make their choices the ballot box. 


where programs like journalists each Friday evening for 


Washington Week come in. That Washington Week Review, broadcast 


makes the job those PBS stations Washington 
Washington Week mote critical. WASHINGTON Week Review produced WETA, 
For quarter century, REVIEW Washington, D.C., and funded 
attempted present greater in- WINDOW Company, and 


WASHINGTON FOR television stations. 


depth analysis the mood the 


naivete about magazine journalism. 

Weinberg questions citation 
statement Sadegh Ghotbzadeh 1980, 
saying, “We are informed the U.S. 
Republican party using its best efforts 
make sure the hostages will not released 
until the presidential election.” was origi- 
nally printed President Bani-Sadr’s news- 
paper, Enghelab Eslami, September 11, 
1980. Weinberg doesn’t seem understand 
that the force this evidence the fact 
that contemporaneous with the events 
leading the October Surprise. 
Newsweek suggests repeatedly that the 
October Surprise was born loony conspir- 
acy theorists, but here have documentary 
evidence from the Iranian parliament dating 
back before the actual event. 

whether Bush’s schedule would 
have permitted him have been Paris for 
the October meetings, Weinberg notes that 
article doesn’t jibe with Newsweek and 
The New Republic. fails say, however, 
that piece began closing late July, 
nearly three months before the other two, 
and the interim more Secret Service 
records were released. More important, 
seems oblivious the fact that when Secret 
Service agents testified the trial 
Richard Brenneke, their testimony about 


Bush’s presence was unconvincing that 
Brenneke was acquitted. And, finally, why 
can’t the White House answer any 
many requests, those other reporters, 
and come with Secret Service man who 
could say where Bush was that weekend? 
That would end speculation once and for all. 

CRAIG UNGER 

NEW YORK, 


Steve Weinberg replies: prepare for 
assignment from read Craig Unger’s 
Esquire article three times, marking 
line line. had lots questions about 
how knew what thought knew. 
December 17, 1991, called Unger. 
According telephone bill, talked 


for total ninety-eight minutes. asked 


him questions about every paragraph had 
marked. answered readily. included 
some his answers article, when they 
shed meaningful light what Esquire had 
published. Later, factchecker Margaret 
Kennedy went through manuscript with 
Unger, item item. 

state: “the following analy- 
sis based almost entirely what appeared 
print. After all, that what readers had 
evaluate; important but unpublished informa- 
tion was use them.” 


Throughout his letter, Unger alludes 
his unpublished evidence. asked him all the 
questions says did not his letter 
contains nothing that failed discuss 
with our interview. Perhaps readers 
letter will find his previously 
unpublished information persuasive when 
comes the validity the October Surprise 
theory. shame that Esquire’s 
were denied that information. 

Unger says more than once that space 
limitations prevented publication what 
believes meaningful evidence. writer 
whose pieces are often shortened editors, 
sympathize with Unger. But said 
“If Unger possessed additional evi- 
dence, Esquire should have published it. 
Granted, ten pages long already, but just 
two months before Esquire had devoted thir- 
pages photo essay titled ‘Women 
Love: Gallery American 

letter understandable the 
face extended (but, hope, construc- 
tive) criticism. pointed out article, 
felt badly criticizing him and the Newseek 
and New Republic reporters for what real- 
ize were good-faith efforts finding the 
truth. 


We’ve been nominated for National 
Magazine Award two years row. Could 


this the start family tradition? 
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THE NEW 
UNREALITY 


When reporters 
don’t report 


was asked Somalia for the 
weekend news and I’ve never been 
Somalia and I’m thinking, god, 
what gonna do? get every bit 
research can find, but even I’m cor- 
rect and accurate, I’m superficial. And 
don’t want superficial.” The 
speaker Martha Teichner CBS 
News, one the most respected foreign 
correspondents American television, 
and she has complaint: these days she 
spends less time reporting from the 
scene and more time writing voice- 
overs the London bureau. 

She doesn’t like it: “You’re not just 
sieve. You are interpreter visual 
events and accumulated political 
edge. That’s why you are reporter. 
You’re not just voicing whatever 
that the pictures have say.” 

But cutbacks network news bud- 
gets, Teichner says, are changing her 
job. and more, we’re becoming 
packagers rather than reporters,” she 
says. “You weigh the number times 
you out and for real against the 
number times you narrate, and hope 
that [the ratio] satisfactory enough 
that you don’t feel that you’re too com- 
promised.” 

These days lot television 
reporters are making such calculations 
and lot them are unhappy with the 
results. 

“One the reasons became 
reporter was indulge curiosity, 
meet and talk people.” says Mike 
Jensen, NBC News’s chief financial 
correspondent. Jensen feels has noth- 
ing apologize for, but, “to the extent 
that have hand that off someone 
the edit room, I’m not 
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happy about it.” Jensen figures has 
done three times many voice-over 
stories this year last year. “It’s the 
new reality,” says. 

Paul Friedman, executive producer 
ABC’s World News Tonight, worries 
about the increase voice-over report- 
ing, too. “You can’t say you believe 
the importance reporters people 
who can out and find story and 
understand and then say, 
doesn’t matter that they’re not out 
matters.” Friedman sees the 
impact his competitors: “You look 
chief European correspondent] 
Tom Fenton, guy wish were working 
for this network. When see him more 
and more voicing-over pieces, that 
bothers me.” 

troubles Fenton, too, because, 
Fenton says, “it’s always second best. 
You get feel for the story being 
there. And, course, every time you 
out and story, you find another 
story. And you often find that things are 
wildly different from the way they’re 
reported the local press.” 

Former NBC News executive Tom 
Wolzien says voice-over reporting 
poses special problem when the news 
comes from overseas. “When you know 
where something comes from and you 
know who provides you, it’s vali- 
dated,” says. “If the network gets 
material from affiliate, it’s probably 
okay, because there’s professional 
relationship there.” But with overseas 


BEING THERE: Reporters like 
CBS’s Betsy Aaron, shown here 
covering the war com- 
plain that they are increasingly 
asked voice-over stories 
they did not report. 


video wire services “you start worrying 
about it. the time the tape gets the 
air, nobody has the foggiest idea who 
made whether the pictures were 
staged.” 

Before left NBC 1991, Wolzien 
was working setting video iden- 
tification system answer questions 
such as: Where did this video come 
from? and Who shot it? But Jay Fine, 
senior vice-president for operations and 
planning NBC, says nobody has fol- 
lowed Wolzien’s initiative. 

With the rise voice-overs, mean- 
while, comes the temptation provide 
the visual impression that the reporter 
who does the voice-over also did the 
reporting the story. For viewers, the 
clues that reporter they hear and 
sometimes see speaking was never 
actually reporting the scene are sub- 
tle. Datelines bureaus rather than 
story sites are one hint; another 
dateline all just the name the 
reporter and the news organization 
the end the piece. 

CBS’s Betsy Aaron, who has signed 
off with datelines from such places 
Baghdad, Moscow, and Afghanistan, 
summed the danger for Alfred 


duPont Forum held Columbia 
University earlier this year. think 
back the stories that was able and 
honored cover and know now 
heart and head that will never 
cover stories that substance again,” 
Aaron said. don’t believe that buying 
footage and looking second-hand 
substitute for going there yourself. 

know that when look the 
tape and don’t see what’s beyond that 
tape, not seeing the story. I’m rely- 
ing someone else gather that story 
for me. have idea what the person’s 
agenda was and there always 
agenda. And we’re putting that the 
air with the CBS label the NBC label 
the ABC label and we’re doing 
cavalier fashion that never would 
have done twenty years ago ten years 
ago even five years ago.” 

Tal Sanit 
Sanit free-lance writer who lives 
Washington, D.C. 


SPACE 
ALIENS 
MADE 
CYNICAL! 


The View From 
Tabloid Valley 


Tabloid Valley, Florida’s east coast, 
home five America’s six largest 
supermarket tabloids. The six are even- 
divided between two huge publishing 
empires, the Enquirer/Star Group 
(National Enquirer, Star, and Weekly 
World News), based Lantana, and 
Globe Marketing Services (Globe, 
National Examiner, and Sun), headquar- 
tered Boca Raton. 

Although all six carry mix 
human interest stories, celebrity gossip, 
and the bizarre, they carry them quite 
different proportions. Globe Marketing 
Services and the Enquirer/Star Group, 
meanwhile, issue roughly parallel prod- 
uct lines: the and the Globe, 
flagships their respective organiza- 
tions, revel primarily A-list celebri- 
ties (Liz Taylor, Bill Cosby, Michael 


MARTIAN CHRONICLES: Dick 
Kulpa, editor Weekly 
World News, which some- 
times covers the extraterrestri- 
al, goes native. 


Fox); the Star and Examiner wallow 
mostly B-list celebrities (soap opera 
and country western stars, Democratic 
party nominees); the Sun and the 
Weekly World News, which has attract- 
cult following, stick the weird. 
each these pairs, the Enquire/Star 
Group papers better funded and with 
more pretensions tend toward the 
high end the spectrum. 

Tabloid reporters include few jour- 
nalists who migrated from such places 
The New York Times, The 
Washington Post, and The Christian 
Science Monitor, well enor- 
mous number top-flight ex-Fleet 
Streeters, weaned the English tabloid 
and attracted serious money. Starting 
salary for cub reporter the Enquirer 

While cutbacks plague the main- 
stream press, the tabloid industry 
thriving. Tabloid circulation enor- 
mous (the alone claims four 
million readers), and these papers’ 
influence TV, the rest the print 
media, and the tenor public debate 
growing. Just ask Bill Clinton. 

perhaps it’s time listen some 
words wisdom about Journalism 
Today, seen and practiced 
Tabloid Valley. 


SPACE ALIEN RAPED ELECTRIC 
BROOM! 
Weekly World News 


Sal Ivone, managing editor Weekly 
World News: “If someone calls 
and says their toaster talking them, 
don’t refer them professional help, 
say, ‘Put the toaster the 


ROSEANNE LIAR! 
National Enquirer 


Enquirer editor-in-chief lain Calder: 
“We cover Hollywood the same way 
The New York Times The Washington 
Post would cover the Pentagon. 
don’t wait for story break. you 
have new hit show, chances are 
have cameraman there who works for 
the Enquirer. the top star, we’ll 
probably have her hairdresser who 
works for us, her p.r. guy, someone 
her lawyer’s office, maybe her 
boyfriend, maybe her husband. 
Basically, you’ve got look like 
military exercise.” 


BABY BORN WITH TATOO 
SOLAR SYSTEM! 
Weekly World News 


Weekly World News reporter Jack 
Alexander: always tell them I’m 
doing series articles, I’m religious 
editor travel editor. That puts them 
ease. say I’m with The News 
Palm Beach and try not say more 
than that. want put questions [the 
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WEEKLY WORLD NEWS 


q 
: 


mouth, just says ‘yes’ 
‘no.’ Then will quote him saying 
that. ask the source] this hap- 
pen?’ says, ‘Oh, yeah.’ Then, far 
we’re concerned, did happen.” 


NEVER SEEN BEFORE SHOCKING 
AUTOPSY PHOTOS THAT BLOW THE 
LID OFF JFK COVER-UP! 

Globe 


Ex-Fleet Street editor, current Globe 
editor Wendy Henry: “The great thing 
about working here the simplemind- 
edness that sales are everything, and 
great honesty about what sort paper 
are and who are aiming at. None 
the political nonsense nightmare that 
was got into Britain, with the chatter- 
ing classes and The Independent and 
worrying about what the bloody 
Guardian was saying about you every 
day.” 


NEW HOPE FOR THE DEAD! 
Weekly World News 


Eddie Clontz, editor, Weekly World 
News: “Everybody else trying 
demystify everything. We’re trying 
the opposite, mystify again. We’re 
constant struggle against medicine, 
science, and religion. religion they’re 
telling people more and more, ‘Miracles 
don’t really happen.’ have keep 
coming back with BLIND MOM CAN SEE 
AFTER BABY GIVES HER HUG. 


BILL CLINTON’S FOUR-IN-A-BED 
SEX ORGY WITH BLACK HOOKERS! 
Globe 


Weekly World News reporter Susan 
Jimison: “In age where people read 
less and concentrate shorter time 
periods, tabloid basically attempt 
catch attention with something flashy 
and condensed. That happening 
television, some extent Sesame 
Street, radio, and certainly see 
what’s happening newspapers. 
There general tendency that 
direction; everyone becoming more 
tabloid.” 

Cleo Paskal 
Paskal, who produced recent radio docu- 
mentary Tabloid Valley for the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, free-lance 
writer based London. 
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HOW 
SCARY 
MILKOVICH? 


Matter Opinion 


said some unpleasant things about 
Nintendo,” says Wall Street Journal 
columnist and Ninth Circuit Court 
judge Alex Kozinski recent col- 
umn. wanted tweak their nose. 
was about send out and word 
flashed through mind: Milkovich. 
called all law clerks together and 
said, ‘Milkovich this for me!’ And sure 
enough, they went through and what 
had been hard-hitting, somewhat bom- 
bastic column they’re big compa- 
ny, 
the punch squeezed out it.” 

Judge Kozinski, who has been repeat- 
edly mentioned potential Supreme 
Court nominee, disagreed with the 
majority opinion when Masson New 
Yorker Magazine came through his 
Ninth Circuit, writing fierce dissent 
that many saw tough the press. 
But Judge Kozinski has message for 
his bosses the ones the Supreme 
Court with regard their Milkovich 
Lorain Journal Co. decision: “It 
would very difficult H.L. 
Mencken these days.” 

June 1990 the Supreme Court 
ruled that sports columnist’s negative 
and factually challenged portrayal 
high school coach named Milkovich 
was not protected even though ran 
the author’s regular column. 
Milkovich was seen exposing new 
libel risk editorials, reviews, commen- 
taries, and columns areas widely 
thought enjoy near-absolute protec- 
tion under the First Amendment. The 
definition what protected opinion 
was once again matter opinion. 
result, many predicted that libel cases 
that once would have been swiftly eject- 
the initial summary judgment 
trial before juries, problem for the 
press not just because trials are costly 
but because juries often don’t like the 
press. August, California media 
attorney James Brelsford was saying, 
“We have all felt the chill from the 


ALICIA 
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MILKOVICHED: Andy Rooney’s 
grousing about product, first 
labeled opinion, became 
assertion fact. 


Supreme Court’s rejection the ‘opin- 
ion’ defense Milkovich.” 

Andy Rooney was one the first 
“victims.” The CBS commentator had 
been sued for grousing that product 
had used his windshield “didn’t 
work.” pre-Milkovich court had found 
Rooney’s grousing opinion, but 
appeal, post-Milkovich court decided 
that Milkovich had changed the stan- 
dard, and ruled that Rooney’s words 
were now assertion fact. That year 
federal court Washington, 
made similar ruling involving NBC 
(White Fraternal Order Police), 
did state court California 1991 
(Weller ABC). The New York Times 
was sued August 1990 over book 
review (Moldea New York Times; see 
“The Unruly World Book Reviews,” 
March/April 1990) case that 
probably would not have been brought 
pre-Milkovich. 

when the Wyoming Supreme 
Court, August 1991, called Milkovich 
the most important libel decision “since 
New York Times Sullivan,” the words 
had ominous ring. 

Confusion persists, lower courts 
across the country lock horns with 
Milkovich case case and interpret 
their own way. mess was made 
the Supreme Court,” says Bruce 
Sanford, First 
Amendment lawyer. “They wrote 
crude opinion that destabilized area 
law that was perfectly stable and 
quite understandable.” 

Recently, least, the news has been 


AP/WIDE WORLD 


good. Last year, influential protest 
was lodged when New York’s highest 
state court criticized the decision and 
declared that, New York, state law 
would fill any gaps Milkovich may 
have left federal constitutional pro- 
tection Moor-Jankowski). 
This January, important Boston 
Globe case, the federal circuit court 
Massachusetts, sharp contrast the 
Rooney court, declared that Milkovich 
had not changed the standard. And this 
February, Washington, D.C., district 
court swiftly rejected the crucial 
summary judgment phase the book 
review suit that author Dan Moldea 
brought against The New York Times 
(Moldea has appealed). 

“At least the appellate level now,” 
says Jane Kirtley, executive director 
the Reporters Committee for Freedom 


EXIT LINES 


One Reporter’s 
Semi-fond farewell 


After twenty years two the 
Pittsburg, Kansas, Morning Sun, eleven 
The Topeka Capital-Journal, also 
Kansas, and seven California 
general-assignment reporter for The 
Orange County Register Donald 
Skinner decided early this year that 
was time leave the newspaper busi- 
ness. Before leaving for Kansas City, 
where he’s free-lance writer, Skinner 
wrote his colleagues the Register the 
kind farewell letter (reprinted below) 
that gets photocopied, passed around, 
and pinned bulletin boards. 


prepare leave journalism after 
twenty years the business, seems 
only right that endow associates 
with some sort reasoned perspective 
career. 

Let known front that pres- 
idents were forced from office 
hand. The best could was make 
few city councilpeople uncomfortable 
for while, but eventually most them 
went back what they were doing. 
have found journalism endless 
struggle with the forces greed, lust, 


the Press, “they’re not using 
the press. The real proof the pudding 
going how the lower courts han- 
die this.” 

“When Milkovich first came out,” 
says New York Times columnist and 
libel expert Anthony Lewis, thought 
was regrettable that the court had 
rejected the simple, easy-to-understand 
rule that anything that was opinion was 
constitutionally protected. Now I’m 
the ‘let’s-not-get-hysterical’ side.” Even 
Sanford concedes that the “mess” 
“not big thought would be.” 

time, the courts may return pre- 
Milkovich grounds. The bad news: the 
press will pay for the ride. And while 
some will pay literally, they’re 
hauled into court retrace their steps, 
others will pay with worry. 


violence, and ignorance, all which 
continue have the upper hand. 

have years coaxing people 
into saying negative things about other 
people. have harassed officers the 
law and politicians who were only 
doing their jobs. have persistently 
coaxed quotes and color photos out 
bereaved family members and dwelled 
lovingly animal stories while ignor- 
ing the plight the homeless. have 
overwritten stories with the encourage- 
ment editors, underwritten stories 
with the encouragement editors, 
stirred controversies where none 
should have existed, used words 
divide neighborhoods and families, and 
rushed stories into print without all the 
facts order meet artificial dead- 

have begged sources for long inter- 
views, then used two sentences that triv- 
ialized their research. have dwelled 
lovingly animal stories. have joked 
about human tragedy, spent hours 
the phone with jail inmates and gun 
nuts, asked inane questions erudite 
sources satisfy editor’s childlike 
curiosity, and delved into the private 
lives drunks, murderers, child 
molesters, politicians, and priests. 
have hung around outside funeral 
homes and jails. have exaggerated 
weather conditions meet expecta- 
tions. “Savage drizzle pummeled 
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time, the court 
may return 
pre-Milkovich 
grounds. The bad 
news: the press will 
pay for the ride 


Brelsford, who handles many 
California newspapers, says demands 
for retractions are “definitely up.” 
Karen Jurgensen, editorial page editor 
USA Today, says she worries about 
letters the editor and editorials, and 
“absolutely” contacts attorneys more 
often post-Milkovich. CNN senior exec- 
utive producer Bob Furnad fears that 
someday “somebody’s going state 


Orange County Monday.” 

have glorified war, dwelled lovingly 
animal stories, grossly simplified 
complicated events, and grossly compli- 
cated simple events. have arranged 
photos opossums and snakes and 
tried explain troubled callers why 
good lawyer could them much more 
good than could. And now time 
for someone else it. will miss the 
phone calls though, like the one from 
the disturbed man who was convinced 
his closet was part underground 
immigrant railroad. But next week 
the other side the business and 
the first time hear distant siren the 
wildest rumors I’m going 
the phone the nearest city desk asking 
that checked out. Perhaps we’ll 
meet again. 

But first, this: today will mostly 
sunny, with temperatures the low 70s 
and slight onshore breeze the 
beaches. There will just hint 
Santa Ana winds below the canyons, 
picking after dark. The long-range 
forecast calls for increasing optimism 
followed scattered euphoria and just 
touch regret for friendships parted. 
Thanks for the memories. 
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opinion, and even though he’s 
expert, that opinion will challenge- 
able.” Gail Evans, CNN’s executive 
producer network bookings, notes 
that CNN presents thirty live guests 
day. “My staff would say hold their 
feet the fire more now about knowing 
everything there know about 
guest,” she says. leave them knowing 
litigation possibility.” 

While number editors point out 
that their own standards have always 
been higher than what libel law allows, 
they also note that libel, they lose 
even when they win. Media defendants 
rarely recover the cost their defense. 
makes lot more hesitant run 
certain guest columns and letters the 
editor,” admits David Mitchell, editor 
The Point Reyes Light, California 
weekly that 1979 won Pulitzer 
Prize and got hit with six lawsuits 
for its exposé Synanon. “It cuts off 
outsiders from getting into print, which 
probably unintended result.” 

been chilled,” says Peter 
Kadzis, whose alternative paper, The 
Boston Phoenix, was 1989 national 
reporting Pulitzer finalist. Kadzis cites 
letters the editor and free-lance arti- 
cles “definitely” affected 
Milkovich. 

Still, others say the courts will 
right the press the long run. David 
Lawrence, publisher The Miami 
Herald and outgoing president the 
American Society Newspaper 
Editors, maintains that merely “labeling 
something opinion” has never been 
enough protect certain journalistic 
lapses. “Our sense that Milkovich 
merely restated what the law opinion 
has been for many years,” says. “If 
the impact its holding exaggerated 
which may caustic and strong, the 
case will cause problems for everyone. 
wish the decision had been dif- 
ferently, but remain hopeful our courts 
will understand its true meaning.” 

Boston Globe columnist Ellen 
Goodman says they had better: guess 
feel that Milkovich doesn’t protect 
the kind opinion traffic social 
criticism all out business.” 


Cynthia Fox 
Fox free-lance writer who lives 


Brooklyn. 


MEDIA BUST, 
J-SCHOOL 
BOOM 


advertising revenue decreased, 
publications like the Dallas Times 
Herald, Connoisseur, and New York 
Woman were terminated, layoffs and 
buy-outs became commonplace, the 
journalism job market became, 
Professor Lee Brown San Diego 
State University put it, “so tight 
squeaks.” The future has been looking 
bleak for aspiring journalists that one 
might assume fewer students would 
want study journalism. 

The opposite appears true, how- 
ever. School officials questioned 
informal CJR survey twelve major 
journalism programs around the country 
describe substantial increase gradu- 
ate applications. Northwestern’s 
Medill School Journalism, 
Evanston, 651 applications had 
been received spring for the fall 
1992 semester from 535 last year. 
Boston University’s College 
Communication, which includes pro- 
grams print and broadcast journalism 
well film and public relations, the 
number applicants has jumped from 
237 last year 451 far this year. 
the University Texas graduate jour- 
nalism department the College 
Communication, applications climbed 
from about 150 about 200 between 
1991 and 1992. “It’s been tremendous 
increase. can’t fit all them the 
same drawer,” says Beverly Williams, 
the department’s graduate coordinator. 

Undergraduate programs have not 
expanded significantly, but they have 
generally remained filled capacity, 
feeding the rise applications gradu- 
ate schools. Helen Aller the 
University Florida estimates that 
percent last year’s journalism 
undergraduates from her school found 
job, and that “more who have not found 
job are applying graduate school.” 

market like this, undergradu- 
ate senses that the master’s degree takes 
more importance,” says Laird 


Anderson, journalism professor 
American University. One result 
increased competition get into gradu- 
ate journalism programs. Another 
increased competition for financial aid. 
bet percent are applying for it,” 
says Donna Krivis, director graduate 
admissions Boston University’s 
College Communication. “We don’t 
have large financial aid pool will 
become very competitive.” Some 
schools, meanwhile, have recently 
added part-time graduate programs for 
journalism students who hold jobs. 

invest graduate journalism 
degree, course, gamble that the 
media will hiring again after gradua- 
tion risky gamble these days. 
holding action, many students are tak- 
ing internships after graduation; others 
are settling for jobs newsletters 
small publications that they once might 
have spurned. 

Still, for many students, graduate 
school seems better bet than testing 
the market straight out college. 
Nancy Woodbury, journalism gradu- 
ate student the University Florida, 
says, now know lot waiters and 
waitresses.” Mark Rubin 
Rubin intern C3. 


THE POPE FOUNDATION 
AWARD for 
INVESTIGATIVE JOURNALISM 


The Pope Foundation welcomes 
applicants for its award investiga- 
tive journalism. This national, 
annual award $15,000 intend- 
encourage lesser known but 
highly talented journalists devel- 
their highest potential. This 
year the award will made 
mid-career print journalist who has 
written significant series inves- 
tigative articles. 


Each entry must consist six 
copies the following: letter 
from the editor, brief biographi- 
cal résumé the reporter, clips 
that best typify the reporter's work, 
and the purpose for which the 
grant will used. 


Entries should sent Oct. 15, 1992 to: 


THE POPE FOUNDATION 
JOURNALISM AWARD COMMITTEE 
211 West 56th Street 
New York, 10019 
(212) 399-9069 


RUNS, HITS, 
EROS 


The Mets Mess and 
the News-Sports 
Divide 

When the alleged sexual behavior the 
New York Mets made bigger headlines 


than their activity the baseball dia- 

mond this spring, players and 

alike were left with the sense that the 

The trouble began mid-March, 


the wake Mike Tyson’s conviction 
for rape, when police Port St. Lucie, 
the Mets’ Florida training site, were 
reported looking into charges that 
three unnamed players had raped 
woman. The crime had allegedly 
occurred year earlier, the same 
night William Kennedy Smith was 
accused raping Patricia Bowman 
some fifty miles further south. 

Soon, reporters from the hometown 
papers’ metro staffs, three whom 
were women, were sent augment the 
reporting the baseball beat writers, 
mostly men. Cityside reporters handled 
most the hard news, revealing that 
the three accused Mets were outfielders 
Vince Coleman and Daryl Boston and 
star pitcher Dwight Gooden. Meanwhile, 
the Post’s Andrea Peyser and the 
News’s Linda Yglesias began exploring 
the spring-training night life “pulsat- 
ing, neon haunts,” Yglesias put it, 
where the girls spring chase the boys 
summer, and vice versa. “Millionaire 
boys don baseball pinstripes day, and 
night take the bars like cattle 
salt lick,” Peyser wrote. 

March 20, the day after Peyser 
described trio Mets, one married, 
apparently leaving bar with “blondes 
short shorts,” she was confronted 
the team’s clubhouse number 
players. Pitcher David Cone who 
himself had been the subject quick- 
dismissed rape investigation 
angrily called her liar. And 
bunker mentality began set among 
the Mets, the journalists began 
divide, some extent, between news 
and sports, and lob shots across that 
cultural divide. 


Like reporters other steady beats, 
baseball writers often have fairly cozy 
relationship with the teams they cover 
six months year. “Sports tight-knit 
good old boys network,” says the newly 
named Post editor, Lou Calusuonno, 
adding that beat writer “alienates 
David Cone April, doesn’t get the 
quotes needs August.” 

the other hand, rape investiga- 

tions aside, some sportswriters wonder 
how much their private lives athletes 
owe their fans. “When started cover- 
ing baseball thirty years ago,” says The 
New Yorker’s Roger Angell, “people 
would ask, Willie Mays really 
like?’ answer was, ‘Willie Mays 
was the greatest ballplayer ever 
Mays, Angell went on, “wasn’t that 
admirable person. But that’s not why 
should expect athletes good 
life they are sports.” 

Steve Jacobson, Newsday sports- 
writer, wrote column which 
compared David Cone hypothetical 
medical student named David Cohen, 
who, like the pitcher, leaves bar with 
woman. “Maybe find love and 
white picket fence. Maybe find 
bedsheets,” wrote. “Whose business 

the Daily News, meanwhile, where 
several news-side women had sent mes- 
sages editors complaining about the 
way sportswriters were covering the 
story, reporter Rosemary Metzler Lavan 
wrote March op-ed piece about 
what she saw the sportswriters’ pro- 
tectiveness. The alleged victim’s “horri- 
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THE ACCUSED: woman said 
Dwight Gooden, left, Vince Coleman, 
and Daryl Boston had raped her. 
Coverage led press boycott. 


ble story rape may may not 
true,” she wrote. “It’s too soon know. 
But some papers certain days, 
there was little mention her side and 
plenty attention our sports heroes, 
writers closed ranks around them.” 

The tension was news versus sport 
thing rather than male versus female,” 
the Post’s Peyser says. any event, the 
tension escalated March 26, when 
she reported that three women, $8.1 
million civil suit against Cone, 
now charging that the pitcher had 
exposed himself and masturbated 
front them 1989. The suit had been 
filed last year, and the masturbation 
charge was added early March. WEIRD 
SEX ACT BULLPEN was the page-one 
headline. 

Finally, with the clubhouse besieged 
additional reporters and camera 
crews, the Mets rebelled. March 
they barred all media including their 
own announcers from the locker 
room and refused talk any press, 
arguing that the coverage had disrupted 
their business: getting ready for the sea- 
son. wasn’t the first time team had 
staged press boycott the San Diego 
Padres had done 1984 but 
was extreme measure. 

April Florida law enforcement 
authorities announced that they had 
dropped their investigation into the 
alleged rape, saying that they did not 
have enough evidence bring the case 
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trial. 

this time, the Mets were talking 
again and the season was under way. 
The news reporters were out the 
locker room and the beat reporters were 
back in. But nothing seemed quite the 
same. 

Grace Lichtenstein 


Lichtenstein, former New York Times 
reporter and former executive editor 
World Tennis magazine, work 
book about the music New Orleans. 


FOLLOW-UP 


THE 
CRUMBLING 
WALL 


Two years ago “When the Walls 
Come Tumbling Down” 
March/April 1990), associate editor 
Michael Hoyt observed that “at many 
magazines the great wall that once sepa- 
rated the business side from the editori- 
side...is, like today’s Berlin Wall, 
more monument than barrier.” Since 
then, the wall that made Checkpoint 
Charlie household name has been dis- 
mantled; for the wall that helped 
guarantee journalistic integrity, hasn’t 
been exactly bulldozed, but two years 
into national recession, new sections 
have crumbled. 

What happened Longevity this 
spring case point. According 
sources inside the magazine, editor-in- 
chief Rona Cherry protested the place- 
ment full-page Nuprin showing 
tennis star Jimmy Connors going after 
ball Jimmy”) opposite 
cover-story interview with Connors, 
which was accompanied photo 
Connors going after another ball. She 
appealed all the way the top pub- 
lisher Bob Guccione avail. 
Cherry, who had overseen the develop- 
ment Longevity from the small Omni 
Longevity newsletter successful 
magazine, resigned. (Guccione’s Omni 
was Darted the January/February 
1991 for another cave-in adver- 
tisiers cover featuring hologram 
that was part Motorola campaign 


that led the resignation two edi- 
tors.) 


The Wall Street Journal has kept 
watchful eye this trend. Last July 
advertising columnist Joanne Lipman 
provided useful report headed HURT 
DOWNTURN, MORE MAGAZINES USE 
FAVORABLE ARTICLES WOO SPONSORS. 

February this year Journal 
staff writer Pascal Zachary focused 
pressures felt newspaper news- 
rooms. His lead was arresting: 


Many journalists, who are paid see 
trends, think they see alarming one 
their own industry. With newspapers facing 
tough times financially, they see increase 
the tendency newspapers cater 
advertisers pull their punches when 
comes criticizing advertisers print. “It’s 
one the best-kept secrets about censorship 
America today,” says Ron Collins, law 
professor Catholic University 
Washington, D.C. 


Collins was further identified the 
principal author report “that exam- 
ines more than fifty cases stories 
allegedly being killed downplayed 
the news media appease advertisers.” 

Later that month, The New York 
Times ran business-page piece headed 
MAGAZINE DROPPING COLUMN EXPERT 
EXECUTIVE PAY. The magazine was 
Financial World, the columnist was 
Graef Crystal, whose column focused 
executive pay issues and whose 
startling findings helped make the topic 
national issue. Crystal charged that 
Financial World had succumbed 
pressure from advertisers. has since 
become columnist for The New York 
Observer. 

Lipman, The Wall Street Journal’s 
intrepid advertising columnist, has 
noted that the television networks, too, 
are blurring the line between programs 
and commercials. “In unprecedented 
move,” reported last 
November, “NBC ... solicited advertis- 
ers first and promised feature 
them [a] program about sports stars 
and ads they would agree advertise 
during the commercial breaks.” 
NBC vice-president defended swapping 
coverage for advertising, saying, 
got find new and different 
ways doing business.” 

Jon Swan 
Swan senior editor 
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LOVE 


WHEN YOU 
NAME 


Start with LYCRA capitals, quotes, italics other 
distinguishing manner. But always with 
(it's proper name). Add the say it's registered 
trademark. Then follow tell everyone 
our brand spandex fiber. Like this: 

LYCRA® spandex 
LYCRA® spandex has become hallmark fit, 
fashion and comfort quality products. 
using our name correctly you help protect the integrity 
and effectiveness this valuable Pont property—for 
DuPont and all those who use it: yarn spinners, mills, 
manufacturers, retailers and consumers. 


And for that you have our iove and appreciation. 


you have any proper use questions phone 
1-800-64-LYCRA, today. 


LYCRA® DuPont registered trademark for its brand spandex fiber 
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DART the Florida Association Broadcasters, for 
its dubious interpretation the meaning free speech. 
late February, the group distributed some fifty member 
stations thirty-second spot the National Federation 
Independent Business opposing increase state taxes. 
Its message “Right now, the people Florida need 
break, not another tax pay” was clear response 
advertising campaign launched earlier the month 
coalition education groups blasting the legislature for 
not taking action new tax plan for schools and urging 
viewers press their representatives “Fund Florida’s 
Future Now.” The pro-tax ads cost their sponsors 
$40,000; the anti-tax ads ran for free what the broad- 
casters judged “public service announcements.” 


LAUREL Sam Trade, bimonthly newsletter 
based Santa Rosa, California, for most scrutable 
March/April report or. Japan’s increasing influence 
U.S. news media. Among Sam Trade’s examples: 
$150,000 grant bestowed the Japan desk American 
Public Radio’s “Marketplace” program the Japanese 
Foundation for Global Partnership, organization 
financed that country’s Ministry Foreign Affairs. 
(Informed Sam Trade’s editor, Stas Margaronis, its 
angel’s true identity, APR management replied that saw 
problem accepting such funding from foreign gov- 
ernment whose trade activities covers. Another recipi- 
ent, however, had different slant the matter: when 
National Public Radio learned where its $50,000 Global 
Partnership grant had really come from, gave the money 
back.) 


DART the Duluth, Minnesota, News-Tribune, for 
foreclosing newly developed piece journalistic 
property that was, apparently, all too real. January 20, 
the paper ran, the lead position its Money section, 
what was have been the first weekly series 
“Smart Shopper” columns free-lance financial writer 
Ann Bauer. Headlined HOW SELL YOUR HOME PROF- 
IT, the piece gave readers straightforward advice the 
pros and cons and whys and wherefores selling house 
both with and without the aid realtor: the headline 
the back-page jump read SMART: AGENT NOT ALWAYS NEED- 
ED. January 27, the News-Tribune’s Opinion page 
carried 500-word response from James Manke, 
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executive vice-president the Minnesota Association 
criticizing Bauer’s “misleading ... and offen- 
sive” column and arguing that using realtor last 
resort, Bauer had suggested, would like going 
doctor only after performing unsuccessful surgery one- 
self. “The sale home not Manke 
wrote. “That was what your article has done and not 
right.” Editor Bob Jodon evidently agreed. The Money 
page that same edition carried his eight-paragraph note 
apologizing for Bauer’s “contradictory ... incomplete ... 
and unfair” column and directing readers Manke’s 
rebuttal. The editor’s note did not, however, mention that 
following publication the Smart Shopper’s advice the 
paper had been deluged with calls from angry realtors 
demanding retraction and threatening pull their ads. 
The note did not mention that keep the realtors’ ads 
from moving another publication, the paper had offered 
lower its rates. And the note certainly did not mention 
that Bauer’s Smart Shopper column was virtually identical 
sample she had submitted the editors part her 
proposal several months before the strength 
which she got the job. (The News-Tribune also chose not 
report that its hasty retreat was little avail: according 
reports local broadcasters January 28, the realtors 
have taken their ads, along with the hundreds thousands 
dollars income they represent, local free shop- 
per. Bauer, for her part, has taken the paper court.) 


DART KNBR-AM, the NBC station San 
Francisco, and its news director, Mark Provost, for petty 
journalistic larceny. recent memo headed “Stealing 
Stories,” Provost urged all members his news staff 
increase their monitoring rival station KCBS. “If CBS 
has breaking story that don’t,” the news director 
directed, “take notes they ... especially the name 
and affiliation their interview subjects....” 


LAUREL Donahue, for bringing breath fresh 
air into the media-polluted atmosphere the New York 
primary season. Monday, April one day before the 
electorate would trudge the polls choking all the 
while the gotcha headlines, distortive sound-bites, and 
nasty Big Apple press hell-bent living 
its image the unpredictable talk 
show host (who himself had not been above some prurient 


prying into the candidates’ lives only few short days 
before) provided innovative relief. His offer turn over 
entire, unedited program the two remaining major 
Democratic candidates, Bill Clinton and Jerry Brown, for 
nationally televised one-on-one debate, unencumbered 
moderator, panelists, audience, phone calls, format, 
involvement the part their host, was graciously 
accepted and and behold, the level campaign dis- 
course was considerably (if only momentarily) raised. 


LAUREL (belatedly) New York Newsday and staff 
writer Penny Loeb, for journalistic audit the city’s 
Department Finance that (quite literally) paid off. 
Drawing computer-assisted analysis official 
records obtained under the Freedom Information Act, 
Loeb’s reports, which began January 1991, revealed 
that some $275 million, representing overpayments real 
estate, sewer, and water taxes 260,000 property owners 
the five boroughs, had accumulated the city coffers 
and that, for want law requiring notification 
such credits, taxpayers were being kept completely the 
dark about the refunds they were entitled to. Among other 
things, Loeb’s series offered step-by-step instructions 
how claim refund; December 1991, $109 million 
had been repaid. then, too, she had discovered addi- 
tional 100,000 property owners Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
and Queens caught bureaucratic nightmare erro- 
neous billings, erroneous delinquency notices, and erro- 
neous foreclosures. That series (December 22-24) includ- 
solid suggestions from experts and property owners 
how solve the problems. January 13, Loeb was 
reporting that state and city legislators planned introduce 
similar proposals for reform. 


DART Financial for speculating editorial 
futures and selling them short. Following publication 
its February cover story which contributing 
editors Katherine Barrett and Richard Greene presented 
their second annual report the management perfor- 
mance the nation’s thirty largest cities, giving them 
grades through and ranking them from best 
worst letter went out from president Douglas 
the twenty unfortunate mayors whose cities 
didn’t make into the top ten. Reminding them the 
power the report “affect elections,” invited 
the mayors attend one-day seminar, conducted 
the story’s authors, Create A-Plus City 
Management.” The cost this investment self-protec- 
tion: $10,000, plus airfare the respective city for the 
staffers. the outraged mayor Jacksonville (number 
27) observed his February reply, letter 
had violated “every canon journalistic ethics can 
imagine” strongly implying that “for fee ... the writ- 
ers the article will show cities how improve ... their 


rankings the survey.” February 27, after the U.S. 
Conference Mayors had formally complained; after 
Dallas (number one) had threatened not participate 
again; after The Wall Street Journal and others had publi- 
cized the flap, FW’s seminar offering was quietly with- 
drawn. 


LAUREL The Seattle Times, for high-class per- 
formance high-wire balancing act. Having accumulat- 
and corroborated over the past three years criti- 
cal mass confidential testimony from number 
women secretaries, lobbyists, and aides who, the 
wake the official dismissal 1988 rape charges 
brought against Senator Brock Adams former con- 
gressional aide, had told the paper that they had been simi- 
larly harassed, fondled, drugged, and/or raped the long- 
time Washington lawmaker the Times weighed its 
responsibilities the accused, his accusers, and the pub- 
lic, and leaped boldly through the horns its dilemma. Its 
front-page March story revealed the world explicit 
detail the harrowing experiences eight individual, 
unnamed women, together with Adams’s refusal com- 
ment; protected, promised, the women’s identity 
describing them solely terms their professional 
social relationships with Adams, and protected its own 
credibility noting that had included the allegations 
only those eight women who had signed affidavits for use 
the event lawsuit. One sidebar explained how the 
story had developed and the many considerations that had 
gone into its publication; another examined the pervasive 
sense fear which forced the women insist 
anonymity and which keeps many other women 
from speaking out. Adams ended his bid for reelection 
the day the story appeared. 


DART KCBS-TV, Los Angeles, for letting the 
entertainment tale wag the journalistic dog. According 
recent column media critic Howard Rosenberg the 
Los Angeles Times, the station’s new news director, John 
Lippman, eager hold Geraldo’s audience 
for his and o’clock newscasts that has mandated 
regular tie-ins with the syndicated show. Among the 
examples cited Rosenberg (after duly noting Lippman’s 
denial): KCBS feature, “Are They Dumber Smarter?” 
fast the heels Geraldo segment blondes; 
KCBS segment local sex slaves following Geraldo 
show that topic pressing national interest; KCBS’s 
extensive coverage Geraldo having his fat cells rear- 
ranged. “In effect,” Rosenberg concluded, “Rivera dic- 
tating news assignments for the CBS-owned station.... 
Edward Murrow must turning his grave.” 


This column compiled and written Gloria Cooper, 
managing editor, whom nominations should addressed. 
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Anna Quindlen and 


Howell Raines 
The New York Times 


win Pulitzer Prizes for 1992 


Anna Quindlen 
has won the 
Pulitzer Prize 
for distinguished 
commentary. 


She was recognized for 
her twice-a-week 


Op-Ed Page column, 
Public Private,” 
which covers wide 
Whether about 
AIDS the homeless, 


abortion Mother’s 
Day, Ms. Quindlen’s writ- 
ing offers personal passion and graceful style. 


3 
Like Ms. Quindlen’s previous column for The New York Times 
> 
called “Life the 30’s,” “Public Private” distributed news- 
papers worldwide The New York Times News Service. 


Howell Raines, 
the Washington editor 
The New York Times, 
has won the feature writing prize for 
personal reflection that appeared 
The New York Times Magazine. 
Mr. Raines, who white, recalls his youth 
segregated Birmingham and the legacy his close relationship 
with the family housekeeper, Gradystein Williams Hutchinson, who black. 
The article reflects Ms. Hutchinson’s lost opportunities, 
the author’s gradual awakening her sacrifice and 
society’s continuing failure atone for past injustices. 
+ 
New 
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WATERGATE: 
Study 
Mythology 


It’s been twenty years since the 
break-in. Did the press 

really bring down 

the president? Did Watergate 
really change the press? 


Michael Schudson 


atergate overwhelms modern 
American journalism. The story 
Bob Woodward and Carl 
Bernstein bold pursuit the 
perpetrators the Watergate 
break-in resonant and power- 
ful both the world journal- 
ism and the culture large. its broadest, the myth 
asserts that journalism, particular two young Washington 
Post reporters, brought down the president the United 
States. 

myth that has been seriously challenged 
least three points. First, did “the press” institution act 
courageously keep power check? was especially 
one lonely newspaper, even few lonely individuals 
within that newspaper, who acted ways uncharacteristic 
the press general? 

Second, was the press unaided its battle against the 
evils Watergate? was but one institution and one set 
individuals among many, with Congress and the courts 
standing its side and with other institutions, including the 
FBI, making equally important contributions? 

Third, was the press unbiased its pursuit 
Watergate, driven only its sense responsibility the 
public weal? was partisan, even petty, all too delight- 
bring down man many journalists had long 
abhorred? 


Michael Schudson the chair the department communica- 


tion the University California, San Diego. This article 

excerpted from Watergate American Memory: How Bob Woodward (above, right) and Carl Bernstein the job 
Remember, Forget, and Reconstruct the Past, published The Washington Post 1973 and their Hollywood counter- 
Basic Books, division HarperCollins, June. parts, Robert Redford and Dustin Hoffman, the lot. 
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each point, critical look the myth journalism 
Watergate forces some telling adjustments. First, the 
press whole did not pursue Watergate not the 
beginning, least. The Washington Post did. From the 
break-in June 1972 until after the election November, 
the Post frequently felt itself solitary pursuit story 
that many leading journalists regarded figment 
active election-year imaginations. Katharine Graham, then 
publisher The Washington Post, recalls saying editor 
Benjamin Bradlee, “If this such hell story, where 
everybody else?” 

Second, journalists did not uncover Watergate unas- 
sisted. mini-classic press criticism, Edward Jay 
Epstein asked Commentary, “Did the Press Uncover 
Watergate?” and answered the negative. the 
Men, Epstein points out, the contributions 
the FBI investigations, the federal prosecutors, the grand 
jury, and the congressional committees are “systematically 
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ignored minimized Bernstein and Woodward.” The 
journalistic contribution was, fact, only one among 
many, and there weuld have been presidential resigna- 
tion had not been for Judge John Sirica, the Ervin com- 
mittee, the existence and discovery the White House 
tapes, and other factors. Even the matter “keeping the 
story alive” was not exclusively reportorial function: can- 
didate George McGovern kept talking about Watergate 
throughout his campaign; the General Accounting Office, 
Common Cause, and the Democratic National Committee 
and its lawsuit against the Nixon campaign all forced dis- 
closures that kept the Watergate story the public eye. 
Moreover, the journalistic contribution itself was dependent 
government officials who risked their jobs their 
careers leaking the press. Epstein insists that was 
less the press that exposed Watergate than “agencies 
government itself.” 

Third, skeptics have argued that was not journal- 
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ism’s devotion truth but the contempt the liberal news 
media for Richard Nixon that led the media pursue the 
Watergate story. The Washington Post, indeed, had liber- 
tradition, but “liberal bias” does little explain why the 
Post followed every allegation that came 
Democratic campaign spying against Republicans. “We all 
wanted push our coverage its proper limit, but not any 
farther,” Woodward and Bernstein’s immediate supervisor, 
Barry Sussman, has recalled, didn’t want 
tools anyone’s election campaign.” for Bradlee, 
backed his young reporters and their editors because 
was after good story, not after Richard Nixon. Media 
scholar and former Washington Posi national editor Ben 
Bagdikian recalls Bradlee saying, want every cocktail 
party Georgetown talking about this.” 


and the media. addresses not what 
journalism did Watergate but what 
Watergate did journalism. This myth 
that Watergate led permanently 
more powerful, more celebrated, and 
more aggressive press. This myth 
often supported reference set presumably empiri- 
cal propositions: Watergate created unprecedented bitter- 
ness between the president and the White House press 
corps; turned journalists into celebrities; caused 
unprecedented (and, often added, excessive) increase 
investigative reporting; and, finally (see sidebar), among 
young people led extraordinary increase interest 

These propositions about post-Watergate journalism 
are widely believed, but are they true? 


here second myth about Watergate 


The White House Press and the President. Journalists 
and observers journalism agree that for time after 
Watergate tone civility between the White House press 
corps and White House staff vanished. Before Watergate, 
the White House press corps had been “passive,” 
Washington Post reporter Thomas Edsall told me; after 
Watergate became “angry-passive.” Ron Nessen, 
President Ford’s press secretary, attributes this the frus- 
tration White House reporters felt being scooped 
Woodward and Bernstein, who “broke that story without 
ever going inside the gates the White House.” 

The White House correspondents decided inves- 
tigative reporters, too, but, Nessen said nationally tele- 


vised panel the Presidency, the Press, and the People, 
“they thought the way become investigative reporter 
was bang the press secretary ask nasty questions ... 
the president.” David Broder has observed that White 
House reporters, outgunned two unknowns, developed 
“professional fury” and style questioning White 
House briefings that became more prosecutorial 
than inquisitive.” often not, this played into the hands 
the administration. But changed, not because the press 
grew more civil, but because the White House grew more 
astutely managerial. The “Deaver Rule,” named after 
Reagan aide Michael Deaver, was that press conferences 
reporters jumping and down and shouting would not 
recognized. Reporters “would sit their chairs and raise 
their hands, there would press conferences.” 

the appearance civility began return the 
White House press conference the Reagan administra- 
tion, was still not the way had been before. John 
Chancellor recalls, grew America where you 
could win debates school reaching your pocket and 
reading official government figures. During Watergate that 
went out the window. think Reagan brought back 
some degree. But not much, and the distrust still there.” 

How deep does the distrust go? What Watergate may 
have produced the White House press conference was 


Watergate did not initiate wave interest journalism 
among students, myth would have it. The best available 
data show that the number majors programs jour- 
nalism and communication began shooting upward the 
mid- and late-1960s. Undergraduate degrees awarded 
journalism doubled between 1967 and 1972 the year 
the Watergate break-in. The trend continued move 
upward through the mid-70s the same pace the late 
One can always argue that, without Watergate, 
might have tailed off more quickly (enrollments leveled off 
the late but picked again the But 
Watergate clearly did not start the rush journalism. 
Charting journalism majors, course, not perfect 
index the interest young people journalism 
career. Perhaps students majoring history literature 
economics sought positions journalism more than they 
did before Watergate. Yet even this true, surely any 
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The influence 
Watergate 
investigative journalisim 
proved most devastating 
for President 
Jimmy Carter 


public relations need for journalists appear 
adversarial rather than motivational drive 
actually adversarial. Washington Post editor 
Leonard Downie insists that Watergate did not 
reduce the civility between press and govern- 
ment, with the solitary exception the press 
conference institution regards unrep- 
resentative the actual interaction. “Press con- 
ferences account for very little information gath- 
ering the press,” says. mostly stagey 
events.” But Gerald Warren, deputy press secretary 
Richard Nixon and now editor the San Diego Union, has 
very different recollection. saw sharp decline 
civility not only White House press conferences but also 
private press briefings, and not only the White House 
but also the State Department, where, traditionally, 
reporters had been more diplomatic than the diplomats. 

Ben Bradlee, the time spoke with him 1991, 
thought the White House press had grown all too civil. 
worry about the lack incivility. The Gridiron Club? 
That’s embarrassment, the way that the press aspires 
the establishment and, fact, has made it.” Civility not 
something easy measure, but inclined credit this 
element the Watergate myth: that Watergate contributed 
the uncivil expression surface tensions between the 


journalism 


turn toward journalism was caused not Watergate alone 
but the whole context the moralism and the 
general turn public affairs. 

the growing interest young people journalism from the 
vital influence other forces contemporaneously work: 
the still-fresh inspiration John Kennedy’s live television 
press conferences, the growing opportunities for women 
journalism, the increasing salaries journalists (at least 
national publications), the increasing lucrativeness local 
broadcast news programming, and, most all, the continu- 
ing influence national events the 1960s, from John 
Kennedy’s assassination those Martin Luther King, 
Jr., and Robert Kennedy, and the succession shattering 
reports from Vietnam not only about the slow progress 
the war, but about its moral horrors, well. 


1992 


press and the government, the White House 
certainly and most likely beyond. This not 
say, however, that the press became more 
adversarial. 


Celebrification. The proposition that 
Watergate propelled journalists fame and for- 
tune well supported the experience 
Woodward and Bernstein. The book the 
Men, when appeared May 1974, was the 
fastest-selling nonfiction hardback the history 
American publishing. The film version released the 
spring 1976, during the primaries won 
widespread critical acclaim. New York Times film critic 
Vincent Canby, for example, praised for its ability “to 
make understandable nonprofessionals the appeal and 
the rewards American journalism its best.” 

The film pushed the David versus Goliath myth 
Watergate journalism its height, and doing 
evoked skeptical response. May 1976, month after 
the film opened, Associated Press general manager Wes 
Gallagher, address the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, complained that Watergate had let 
loose “an investigative reporting binge monumental pro- 
portions,” adding, “The First Amendment not hunting 
license, some today seem think.” the same meet- 
ing, ANPA chairman Harold Anderson criticized jour- 
nalists who “almost joyously cast themselves the role 
adversary government officials.” Woodward and 
Bernstein were made household names thanks the acting 
efforts Redford and Hoffman, but their 
made them fair game for criticism. 

Watergate certainly contributed the ceiebrification 
journalists and the notoriety celebrification. However, 
other factors, often overlooked, contributed too. 
The development the Public Broadcasting System with 
new range news programs and the rapid growth cable 
television’s appetite for relatively cheap, easy-to-produce 
news programs created growing organizational demand 
for journalists appear TV. the 1980s the call for 
televisable journalists was enormous, from Nightline The 
McLaughlin Group, both which, James Fallows has 
observed, “magnify journalists’ celebrity and blur the dis- 
tinction between journalists and politicians.” Once celebri- 
fied television, journalists became more bankable the 
lecture circuit, well. 

Celebrification is, course, part larger develop- 
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The very term “the media” 
was promoted the 
Nixon White House 

because sounded unpleasant, 
manipulative 


ment the rising status Washington journal- 
ists. Power the currency Washington. 
People are measured their clout, and after 
Watergate, rightly wrongly, the clout jour- 
nalists has been judged greater than ever before. 
Ironically, the enhanced status journalism may 
owe more Richard Nixon than Woodward 
and Bernstein. From the beginning his presi- 
dency, Nixon insisted treating the press the 
enemy and identifying distinct power center 
American life rather than representative the public 
medium through which other power centers speak. 


aim the Nixon administration was 
not only make the president look 
good but make the press institu- 
tion look bad. early 1970, H.R. 
Haldeman wrote Herb Klein memo 
urging him get the story out the 
media that Nixon had overcome the 
“great handicaps under which came into namely, 
“the hostile press epitomized the NEW YORK TIMES, 
WASHINGTON POST, TIME, NEWSWEEK, etc., the 
hostile network commentators, the generally hostile White 
House press corps, the hostile Congress, etc.” 

The outcome the Nixon administration’s calculated 
attacks the press was just what Chicago Daily News 
reporter Peter Lisagor suggested the time that the 
administration successfully promoted for the news media 
identity separate from that the public. The very term 
“the media” was promoted the Nixon White House 
because sounded unpleasant, manipulative, much less 
favorable term than “the press.” The administration insisted 
that the media were not, they often claimed be, the 
voice the people. Nor were they, many had tradition- 
ally understood them, the voice wealthy publishers, 
the one hand, organs political parties, the other. 
Instead, they were independent and dangerously irre- 
sponsible source power. The aggressiveness The 
Washington Post Watergate, then, played out scenario 
drafted the Nixon White House. 

Not surprisingly, the myth Watergate-in-journalism, 
journalism transformed Watergate, serves two masters 
the government, which can employ portray itself 
unfairly besieged, and journalism, which can use pre- 
sent itself brave and independent social force. Both 
usages veil the fact that the relationship between public 


officials and the press Washington is, for the 
most part, comfortable and cooperative. 


Rise Investigative Reporting. Did Watergate 
lead increase investigative reporting? 
This depends what investigative reporting is. 
course, Watergate was not the beginning 
adversarial relationship between the govern- 
ment and the Washington press corps. The key 
event was Vietnam, not Watergate, and the “credibility 
gap” that drew the press toward deep distrust govern- 
ment voices first came head Johnson’s administra- 
tion, not Nixon’s. But the real question not whether 
investigative reporting increased all signs indicate did 
but when this increase began and whether was tran- 
sient. 

Many news organizations began their investment 
investigation before Watergate. Newsday, for example, 
established investigative team 1967, did The 
Associated Press; the Chicago Tribune did year later, 
and The Boston Globe 1970. The New York Times, for its 
part, devoted increasing resources investigative work 
throughout the 1960s. 

The influence Watergate investigative journal- 
ism was most evident the immediate aftermath 
Watergate, and proved most devastating for President 
Jimmy Carter. Journalists Washington were newly aware 
government deceit and newly hungry for investigative 
work. Ben Bradlee put it, reporters, especially young 
ones, “covered the most routine rural fires they were 
Watergate and would come back and argue that there was 
gasoline the hose and the fire chief was anti-Semite 
and they really thought that was the way fame and 
glory.” 

The Carter years were time, Carter himself has 
noted, every reporter thought, well, since they found 
horrible events the president’s life Watergate, maybe 
there’s something here. dig deep enough, we’ll find 
it.” Carter’s press secretary, Jody Powell, quotes Bob 
Woodward the case Hamilton Jordan’s alleged 
cocaine use New York disco: “You have remember 
that our experience for the past ten fifteen years has been 
that the end the government official always ended 
being guilty charged. just didn’t run across people 
whose defense held under close scrutiny.” And New 
York Times reporter who covered the Hamilton Jordan story 
explained that believed Jordan guilty because every 
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case that can remember, the politician turned out 
lying.” 

the Reagan years, the investigative binge seemed 
over. part, could not last: there were Watergates 
turned after years digging. Journalists grew discour- 
aged. part, leaders journalism came down hard 
overzealous investigative work themselves. part, Ronald 
Reagan was just terribly good public relations, least 
his first term. 

Whereas the film the Men glorified and 
popularized the myth journalism-in-Watergate, the myth 
Watergate-in-journalism received filmic presentation 
Absence Malice. Where the one implied that dubious 
reportorial tactics are justified when the press goes after 
powerful public leader who turns out be, indeed, guilty 
crimes, the other condemns the tactics newspaper 
going after private person who, fact, turns out not 
guilty. And while the audience the Men 
saw events from the point view Woodward 
Bernstein, Absence Malice were tutored 
camera see journalism’s victims. 

Despite all the suggestions Watergate’s influence 
post-Watergate journalism, there something remarkably 
elusive about it. The “null hypothesis,” that Watergate did 


During the Carter years, reporters kept digging for dirt. 
the time Reagan took office, the big investigative binge 
seemed over. 
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not change journalism all, has some unlikely adherents. 
Carl Bernstein leaned toward remarks Watergate 
and the Press the Kennedy School 1989: “Watergate 
has not had the effect one would have hoped would have. 
haven’t seen any truly significant breakthroughs 
journalism” since Richard Nixon resigned. Bob Woodward 
also inclined toward this view suggesting some years ago 
that Watergate was not the defining moment new era 
but “blip” the history journalism. When spoke with 
him 1991, was the same opinion, even suggesting 
that the 1987 Court Appeals decision the Tavoulareas 
libel suit against The Washington Post was more impor- 
tant watershed the history journalism than Watergate. 


his underestimates just how central the 

myth Watergate has become the 

practice journalism. has, for 

instance, the press with certain 

expectations. when Lebanese mag- 

azine and not American newspaper 

broke the Iran-contra story, and when 

the Congress and not the news media was first off the 

blocks the story, this was occasion for criticism and 

self-criticism. And when the savings and loan scandal bled 

all over the news pages long after the real damage was 

done, former Wall Street Journal reporter Ellen Hume dis- 

sected the media’s failings The New York Times under 
the headline WHY THE PRESS BLEW THE S&L SCANDAL. 

Myths are necessarily ambiguous. They not tell 
culture’s simple truths much they explore its central 
dilemmas. They can read many ways, and the myth 
Watergate journalism certainly has been. Anthony Lewis 
observed early 1975 that there some danger that the 
press itself might start believing the Watergate myth that 
the press tiger remorseless antagonist official 
deceit, probing for the truth.” But 1975 before, 
argued, officials have great advantages manipulating the 
press, and that the normal situation. 

The Watergate myth has empowered the enemies 
bold journalism just has inspired practitioners 
aggressive reporting. The Watergate myth indepen- 
dent and irresponsible “media” much the willful cre- 
ation Richard Nixon the accidental invention 
Woodward and Bernstein. But is, for better for worse, 
the crystalization the hopes and fears and confusions 
American society about its own press. 
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LUMBIA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL JOURNALISM 
honors this winners top awards 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
Common Boundary 
Consumer Reports 
Creative Classroom* 
Modern Maturity 
Town Country 
Vanity Fair 
SPECIAL INTERESTS 
Art Antiques 
Gentlemen's Quarterly 
Computing 
Sports Afield* 
Vogue 
REPORTING 
Institutional Investor 
Mother Jones 
The New Republic* 
The New Yorker 
Time 
Wildlife Conservation 


FEATURE WRITING 
The Atlantic 
Harvard Magazine 
Life 
Sports Illustrated* 
Vanity Fair 
PUBLIC INTEREST 
Business Week 
Glamour* 
National Geographic 
Time 


U.S. News World Report 


Vanity Fair 


GENERAL EXCELLENCE 


(under 100,000 circ.) 
American Demographics 
The American Lawyer 
The Angolite 
Kids Discover 
The New Republic* 


(100,000 400,000 circ.) 
Art Antiques 
Outside 
Texas Monthly* 
Utne Reader 
The Washingtonian 


(400,000 1,000,000 circ.) 
Fortune 
Gourmet 
Health 

Metropolitan Home 
Mirabella* 
Vanity Fair 


(over 1,000,000 circ.) 
Business Week 
Family Circle 
Glamour 
Life 
National Geographic* 
Rolling Stone 


DESIGN 
Allure 
Entertainment Weekly 
Harper's Bazaar 
Interview 
Kids Discover 
Vanity Fair* 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
National Geographic* 
Newsweek 
Rolling Stone 
Vanity Fair 
Vogue 
FICTION 
The Atlantic 
The Georgia Review 
The New Yorker 
The Paris Review 
Story* 


ESSAYS CRITICISM 
Harper's Magazine 
The Nation* 
The New Republic 
The New Republic 
Time 
Vanity Fair 
SINGLE-TOPIC ISSUE 
Business Week* 
Congressional Quarterly 
Natural History 
New York 
Ranger Rick 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE AWARDS 


Sponsored the American Society Magazine Editors, 
supported the Magazine Publishers America, and administered 
the Columbia Graduate School Journalism 


1992 National Magazine Awards finalists and 


JRNALISM 


the texture living, the meaningful moment, the intimate detail. Above all, magazines allow their readers 


Nominated for: 
Feature Writing 


Nominated for: 


SUNUNU: Headed for a Fall? 


TIME 


me CULT OF GRE 


Nominated for: 


Reporting 


Criticism 


Nominated for: 


Public Interest 


Nominated for: 
General Excellence 
(Circulation 400,000 1,000,000) 


for: 

General Excellence 
(Circulation 400,000 
1,000.000) 


Sometimes passion 
has its rewards. 


Time Warner Company 


Time Inc. believe passionately magazines. Every day put words and pictures together reveal 


this year when our magazines were selected finalists for nine National Magazine Awards, felt justifiable 
pride. Not much making the finals, but the affirmation that, once again, are providing unsurpassed 
service for our readers. 
For this recognition, thank the American Society Magazine Editors. But more important, congratulate the 
editorial staffs the nominated magazines. their passion that allows succeed. 


Celebrating 
Excellence Journalism and the Arts 


JOURNALISM 


PUBLIC SERVICE 

The Sacramento Bee for "The Sierra Peril," 
reporting Tom Knudson that examined envi- 
ronmental threats and damage the Sierra 
Nevada mountain range California. 


Also nominated finalists: the Dayton (Ohio) 
Daily News for reporting Mike Casey and 
Russell Carollo; and The Washington Post. 


SPOT NEWS REPORTING 

New York Newsday staff for coverage midnight 
subway derailment Manhattan that left five 
passengers dead and more than 200 injured. 

Also nominated finalists: the staff The 
Philadelphia and the staff the weekly 
Vineyard Gazette Edgartown, Mass. 


INVESTIGATIVE REPORTING 

Lorraine Adams and Dan Malone The Dallas 
Morning News for reporting that charged Texas 
police with extensive misconduct and abuses 
power. 


Also nominated finalists: The Greenville (S.C.) 
News staff; and Jennifer Hyman the Democrat and 
Chronicle, Rochester, N.Y. 


EXPLANATORY JOURNALISM 

Robert Capers and Eric Lipton The Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant for series about the flawed 
Hubble Space Telescope that illustrated many 
the problems plaguing America's space program. 


Also nominated finalists: James O'Byrne, 
Mark Schleifstein and Andrew Boyd The 
Times-Picayune, New Orleans, La.; and Rob Carson, 
Geff Hinds and Suki Dardarian The Morning 
News Tribune, Tacoma, Wash. 


BEAT REPORTING 
Deborah Blum The Sacramento Bee for her 
series, "The Monkey Wars," which explored the 
complex ethical and moral questions surrounding 
primate research. 


Also nominated finalists: Russ Conway The 
Eagle-Tribune, Lawrence, Mass.; and Gregg Jones 
the now defunct Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock. 


NATIONAL REPORTING 

Taylor and Mike McGraw The Kansas City 
Star for their critical examination the 
Department Agriculture. 


Also nominated finalists: Donald Barlett 
and James Steele The Philadelphia \nquirer; and 
Maureen Dowd The New York Times. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORTING 

Patrick Sloyan Newsday for his reporting 
the Persian Gulf War, conducted after the war was 
over, which revealed new details American bat- 
tlefield tactics and "friendly fire" incidents. 


Also nominated finalists: Dudley Althaus 
the Houston Chronicle; and the Los Angeles Times 
staff. 


FEATURE WRITING 

Howell Raines The New York Times for "Grady's 
Gift," account the author's childhood friend- 
ship with his family's black housekeeper and the 
lasting lessons their relationship. 


Also nominated finalists: Frank Bruni the 


Detroit Free Press; and Sheryl James the St. 
Petersburg Times. 


CONTINUED 


THE PULITZER PRIZES 


4 

4 


JUSTICE, 
AND TWO 
PULITZER 


TRUTH, 
TOPROVE 


How’d When subway car derailed under Union Square last summer, New York Newsday/Newsday dug 


story heroism and humanity. And won the Pulitzer Prize for the best spot news reporting. Then, after the Gulf war 
while other papers were folding their tents, Patrick Sloyan went back and wrote "The Scars Desert Storm." 

And brought back Pulitzer Prize for best international reporting. We’re proud our Pulitzers. But prouder still 

the sweat and dedication from reporters who bring the story home the streets New York. And it’s small honor 


that such tough town, many New York readers find tough beat. 


TRUTH, JUSTICE, AND THE COMICS. 
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Celebrating 
Excellence Journalism and the Arts 


JOURNALISM continued 


COMMENTARY 

Anna Quindlen The New York Times for her 
compelling columns wide range personal 
and political topics. 


Also nominated finalists: Liz Baimaseda 
The Miami Herald; and Robert Lipsyte The New 
York Times. 


CRITICISM 
Award. 


Nominated finalists: Michael Feingold The 
Village Voice; Njeri the Los Angeles Times; 
and Leslie Savan The Village Voice. 


EDITORIAL WRITING 

Maria Henson the Lexington (Ky.) Herald-Leader 
for her editorials about battered women 
Kentucky, which focused statewide attention 
the problem and prompted significant reforms. 


Also nominated finalists: Henry Bryan The 
Philadelphia and Robert Gaydos The 
Times Herald-Record, Middletown, 


CARTOONING 
Signe Wilkinson the Philadelphia Daily News. 


Also nominated finalists: Steve Benson 
The Morning News Tribune, Tacoma, Wash., and The 
Arizona Republic; and Ralph Dunagin The Orlando 
(Fla.) Sentinel. 


SPOT NEWS PHOTOGRAPHY 

The Associated Press staff for photographs 
the attempted coup Russia and the subse- 
quent collapse the Communist regime. 


Also nominated finalists: The Associated 
Press staff; and David Turnley the Detroit Free 
Press. 


FEATURE PHOTOGRAPHY 

John Kaplan Block Newspapers, Toledo, 
Ohio, for his photographs depicting the diverse 
lifestyles seven across the United 
States. 


Also nominated finalists: Paul Kuroda The 
Orange County Register, Santa Ana, Calif.; and Bill 
Snead The Washington Post. 


LETTERS 


FICTION 
Thousand Acres” Jane Smiley (Alfred 
Knopf). 


DRAMA 
“The Kentucky Cycle” Robert Schenkkan. 


HISTORY 

“The Fate Liberty: Abraham Lincoln and Civil 
Liberties” Mark Neely, Jr. (Oxford University 
Press). 


BIOGRAPHY 
“Fortunate Son: The Healing Vietnam Vet” 
Lewis Puller, Jr. (Grove Weidenfeld). 


POETRY 
“Selected Poems” James Tate (Wesleyan 
University Press). 


GENERAL NONFICTION 

“The Prize: The Epic Quest for Oil, Money 

Power” Daniel Yergin (Simon Schuster). 
MUSIC 


“The Face the Night, The Heart the Dark” 
Wayne Peterson, premiered October 
1991, the San Francisco Symphony. 

SPECIAL AWARD 


Art Spiegelman for “Maus.” 


THE PULITZER PRIZES 


Awarded Columbia University 
the recommendation The Pulitzer Prize Board 


These two 


are known for 
their strong opinions. 


Knight-Ridder its 1992 Pulitzer Prize winners. 


excellence, the 
voicing strong—and some- 
times 
serves the cornerstone 
quality journalism. Editorials 
provide our newspapers with 
opportunity better their 
communities, serving cat- 
alyst for change and improve- 
ments. That’s why 
Knight-Ridder are particularly 
proud our latest Pulitzer Prize 
recipients. 


The Lexington Herald- 


Leader's LEXINGTON HERALD-LEADER 
Maria abuse series wins Pulitzer. 
Henson, 


winner the Pulitzer for 
editorial writing, focused 


A SPECIAL REPRINT 
LEXINGTON HERALD-LEADER 


KENTUCKY'S FAILURE TO PROTECT WOMEN 
FROM THE MEN WHO BEAT THEM 


series more than two dozen 
editorials the plight do- 
mestic violence victims. Sne 
vividly portrayed the personal 
stories battered women and 
failure protect them 
while proposing positive pre- 
scriptions for change. 
editorials led specific actions 
state government and 
private citizens’ groups, all 
aimed protecting domestic 
violence victims. 


And the Philadelphia Daily 
News, editorial cartoonist Signe 
Wilkinson received the 
Pulitzer for editorial cartooning. 
After years with Knight- 
Ridder, thought- 


provoking editorial cartoons 
continue hit wide variety 


oflocal, 

and 


international targets, again 
serving change and 
improvement. 


Two talented journalists with 
strong opinions, two Pulitzer 
Prize winners, two additional 
examples Knight-Ridder’s 
continuing commitment 
quality journalism. 


Knight-Ridder 


SP ECrAL ADVERTISING 


Celebrating 
Excellence Broadcast Journalism 


GOLD BATON 


Bill Moyers 
for maintaining singular independent voice 
broadcast journalism exemplified this year alone 
“Frontline: High Crimes and Misdemeanors," "The Home Front," 
"Beyond Hate," "Amazing Grace," and "After the War" 


NETWORK TELEVISION 


Frontline 
for “High Crimes and Misdemeanors” 
Peter Arnett 

for reports from Baghdad 

Frontline 
for “Innocence Lost” 
ABC News and Peter Jennings 
for Line the Sand," Line the Sand: War Peace?" 
"War the Gulf: Answering Children's Questions" 
and "Children Crisis" 


MAJOR MARKET TELEVISION 


KPIX, San Francisco, California 
for “Wards the State” 


WFAA-TV, Dallas, Texas 
for coverage the Gulf War 


MEDIUM MARKET TELEVISION 


KBDI-TV, Denver, Colorado 
for “Tierra Muerte: Land Death” 


SMALL MARKET TELEVISION 


KWWL-TV, Waterloo, lowa 
for "Cloud Concern" 


INDEPENDENT TELEVISION PRODUCTIONS 


Ken Burns 
for "The Civil 


Pierre Sauvage 
for “Weapons the Spirit” 


CABLE TELEVISION 


National Geographic Society 
for "The Urban Gorilla" 
RADIO 


National Public Radio 
for coverage the Gulf War 


ALFRED DUPONT-COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
AWARDS BROADCAST JOURNALISM 


program the Alfred duPont Awards Foundation 
administered the Columbia University Graduate School Journalism 


Prize, National Reporting 


989 


Pulitzer Prize, Explanatory Journalism 


1991 


Pulitzer Prize, Feature Photography 


History Has AWay Repeating 


Pulitzer Prize, Investigative Reporting 


Award-winning journalism something our readers have come expect from The Dallas Morning News. Because it’s 
something come expect from ourselves. Most recently, staff writers Lorraine Adams and Dan Malone were honored with 
Pulitzer Prize for Investigative Reporting for their probing series, “Abuse Authority: When Citizens Complain About Police.” 
Winning awards goal itself, although always grateful when our efforts are recognized. And while receiving 
Pulitzer might not annual event, the commitment excellence that earns one will continue year and year out. 


Ghe Dallas Morning News 
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TRYING 

SET 

AGENDA 
MIAMI 


Bashing the Herald 

only part 

Jose Mas Canosa’s 

Anne-Marie Connor 


MAIMI HERALD 


The Miami Herald usually takes and 
assumes the same positions the 
Cuban government. But must con- 


fess that they were once more discreet 


about it. Lately the distance between 
The Miami Herald and Fidel Castro has 
narrowed considerably.... Why must 
consent The Miami Herald and 
Nuevo Herald continuing destructive 
campaign full hatred for the Cuban 
exile, when ultimately they live and eat, 
economically speaking, our support? 

Jorge Mas Canosa, chairman the 
Miami-based Cuban American National 
Foundation, local radio broadcast, aired 


Diario las Americas. 


revelation that The 


Miami Herald and its 

Spanish-language counter- 

part, Nuevo Herald, 

were bed with Cuban 
leader Fidel Castro must have con- 
founded the editors the Cuban 
Communist party organ, Granma, since 
the Havana daily has repeatedly por- 
trayed them right-wing tools the 
eternal CIA campaign against the thirty- 
three-year-old revolution. 

Anywhere else, Mas Canosa’s 
remarks might have been ignored. the 
darker recesses Miami’s exile com- 
munity, however, his words were clear- 
call arms. Within days, Herald 
publisher David Lawrence, Jr., and two 
top editors received death threats. 
Anonymous callers phoned bomb 
threats and Herald vending machines 
were jammed with gum and smeared 
with feces. Mas Canosa’s Cuban 
American National Foundation quickly 
denied responsibility and condemned 
the hijinks, but Mas’s words were high- 
inflammatory city where public 
red-baiting has served prelude 
bombings and, past years, murder. 

That was January, but editors 
the Herald still feel besieged. 
Foundation ads saying don’t believe 
The Herald” Spanish are appearing 
Dade County buses. Lawrence has 
heard that foundation people are sound- 
ing advertisers over whether they 
would support boycott troubling 


Anne-Marie who based 
Miami, Latin America and Caribbean cor- 
respondent for Cox Newspapers. 


prospect recession. 

Coverage the foundation and Cuba 
now carefully scrutinized, Herald 
reporters say. “There has been water- 
shed how operate with Cuban 
questions,” says one staffer, who 
requested anonymity. “Before the cam- 
paign, Cuba issues were dealt with 
routine way.” 

Executive editor Douglas Clifton 
concedes that “probably” reads 
Cuba-related copy more thoroughly 
now than before. “It’s good sense,” 
says. “When you are the subject 
potential circulation boycott, adver- 
tising boycott, intense public rela- 
tions campaign attack your credibili- 
ty, think you’d foolhardy not 
insure that everything you put the 
newspaper something that you don’t 
have after the fact say, wish 
point out that “we have written lots 
critical stories, potentially controversial 
stories and columns about Cuban issues 
since this began.” 

Tensions between the Herald and the 
foundation had been brewing for 
months. recent internal foundation 
report complained that coverage 
had been overly sympathetic anti- 
Castro rivals who back proposal for 
Cuban dialogue leading democracy. 
Mas, for his part, complained extensive- 
about Herald editorial opposing 
bill intended tighten the embargo 
against Castro. 

“The Herald has engaged cam- 
paign advocacy journalism and polit- 
ical bias,” Mas asserted 4,000-word 
article published the Herald’s op-ed 
page February “In covering the 
Cuban American National Foundation’s 
initiatives, you skew deny coverage, 
attempting deny the foundation’s 
credibility.” 

Some critics say the foundation has 
actually gotten too easy ride from the 
Herald. think they’ve treated the 
foundation with kid gloves,” says 
Lisandro Perez, head the Cuban 
Research Institute Florida 
International University. 
organization that has all kinds ethical 
allegations, from Mas’s personal 
finances his feud with his brother. 
The logical thing would send 
investigation team after him. And they 
have particularly good investigative 
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staff ask Gary Hart.” 

Jim Mullin, editor New Times, 
independent Miami weekly, wrote 
scathing review several 1990 
columns Herald publisher Lawrence. 
One them, Conversation with 
Jorge Mas Canosa,” began with the 
exile’s own words: man who 
easily falls love with ideal, 
idealist.... laugh the image the 
Jorge Mas who crushes every adver- 
sary.” Another column offered gener- 
ally benign look convicted saboteur 
Orlando Bosch, anti-Castro hero 
some conservative exiles, despite 
alleged links terrorism. 

more heart-warming portrait 
convicted criminal could not have been 
imagined.... Disgusting,” Mullin wrote 
the Bosch piece. 

The media pay attention Mas 
because many reporters view him the 
principal spokesman for Cuban exiles. 
Some even think contender 
the contest become the first elected 
president post-Castro Cuba. Still, 
exactly who represents not entirely 
clear. Florida International University 
polls suggest much broader spread 
opinion among the Miami exile commu- 
nity than that which falls within the 
confines the foundation’s platform. 
For example, its most recent poll shows 
that percent Cuban exiles support 
dialogue. Recent waves Cuban emi- 
grés have given impetus more mod- 
erate social democratic exile movement, 
one that favors more contact between 
Cubans both sides the Florida 
Straits. 

the Miami debate over the future 
Cuba becomes both more heated and 
more complicated, some fault the media 
for tapping only the point view the 
controversial Mas Canosa. One fre- 
quently cited example involves the 
Today show. February 14, Mas 
Canosa got six-and-one-half minutes 
the show, good portion which 
devoted his views how the 
press helped put Castro power and 
keep him there. 

“We only had time for one guest and 
decided that Mas Canosa was the most 
representative spokesman for the Cuban 
American community Miami,” says 
Today show executive producer Jeff 
Zucker, Miami native. made that 
call.” 
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the debate over 
the future 
Cuba heats up, some 
fault the media for 
tapping only the 
point view the 
controversial 
Mas Canosa 


Ramon Mestre, member The Miami 
Herald’s editorial board, says was 
asked Today show assistant pro- 
ducer suggest exile who could 
provide alternative view. named 
liberal anti-Castro activist, Ramon 
Cernuda, the Miami represeniative 
leading Cuba-based dissident group that 
supports dialogue. “The guy said, 
“Well, Mr. Mas has said that would 
not appear the same show 
They caved in,” Mestre says. 
(The foundation and Zucker deny 
Mestre’s version events.) 

novelty, 


reporters have complained for years that 
bullying conservative exile groups 
like the foundation has intimidated 
moderate exiles into silence and project- 
distorted image their community 
rightist mirror one-party rule 
Cuba. 

One such critic broadcast journalist 
Ricardo Bofill, emigré journalist 
with solid anti-Castro credentials. Bofill 
came Miami 1988 after spending 
fourteen years political prisoner. 
But was fired from his job daily 
commentator Miami station WQBA 
June 1990, week after aired his 
support for Gustavo Arcos, besieged 
dissident who proposed the dialogue. 
His one-hour weekly program 
cable channel was suspended two weeks 
later. still gets bomb threats. Radio 
Marti suspended his volunteer presence 
round-table talk show January; 
Bofill was invited appear again, 
says, after wrote protest letter 


ttempts Mas Canosa 
set the agenda the 
non-Cuban media are 


President Bush. 

Bofill says that the foundation and 
other conservative exile groups “believe 
that Gustavo Arcos traitor and that 
who support him are also traitors. 
They completely blacklisted me.” 

Herald columnist Liz Balmaseda 
reported that radio commentator Emilio 
Milian recently got foundation letter 
accusing him using his station, Radio 
Fe, sully “the honesty, character, 
integrity” Mas Canosa and other 
foundation members. Milian has his- 
tory refusing silenced intimi- 
dation 1976, lost both legs 
when bomb planted under his car 
exploded, just after aired editorials 
against political violence Miami. 

Ernesto Betancourt resigned direc- 
tor Radio Marti March 1990, 
accusing Mas Canosa, who heads the 
Radio Marti presidential advisory 
board, using the station fiefdom 
further his political ambitions 
Cuba. 

Betancourt fears that conservative 
monopoly the exiles’ political debate 
won’t only muzzle the press, will also 
send the wrong message disgruntled 
Cubans Havana. “If you were 
Cuba and you were army officer 
plotting against Castro,” Betancourt 
says, “you would discouraged 
against doing the alternative that 
the United States was going send 
group people who would kick you 
out your job and your house and put 
you trial. Because that’s the image 
the foundation has.” 

The foundation’s anti-Herald cam- 
paign has triggered flurry negative 
stories and opinion pieces, even from 
few ideological allies, like former 
Reagan administration official Elliott 
Abrams, who has ties rival anti- 
Castro group. 

mid-March the Herald reported 
that the General Accounting Office 
the U.S. Congress involved six- 
month probe Marti and has 
reportedly uncovered evidence that its 
newscast favors the foundation. 

March, too, the Inter American 
Press Association condemned press 
censorship communist Cuba and “the 
ludicrous” accusations against the 
Herald the same breath. “Such irra- 
tional charges are damaging the 
cause free speech,” the IAPA said. 
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what’s 
done? 
First, let’s 
get the 
newsmen 
and women 
out the 
debates 


Think back for moment. The only thing people 
remember about the Nixon-Kennedy debate was 
Nixon’s makeup. The only thing they remember 
about Ford-Carter was Ford’s gaffe about Poland. 
The only thing they remember about Reagan- 
Carter was Reagan saying, “There you again.” 
The only thing they remember about Dukakis- 
Bush Dukakis being asked how would react 
his wife was raped. And anyone remembers 
anything from the Quayle-Bentsen debate other 
than Jack Kennedy,” I’ve yet meet 
him. 

what’s done? First, let’s get the 
newsmen and women out the debates. All they 
sit there preoccupied with asking themselves, 
What can ask the candidate that will make 
look smart but not partisan? 

propose, further, that the networks and 
CNN provide two hours air time for the two 
candidates who make the cut debate front 
joint session Congress. Each candidate would 
bring with him his own debating team. Suppose 
that last time around Bush had had Bob Dole 
his team giving Dukakis working over. that 
Dukakis had had Mario Cuomo his team giving 
Bush working over. Let two hours and dur- 
ing the second hour let the Democrats Congress 
like Britain’s back bench have the 
Republican candidate and vice versa. holds 
barred. real Capitol Hill Gang. 


Don Hewitt executive producer Minutes. 


ROGER 


Reflecting substance presidential campaign 
debates reminds what Gandhi said when 
asked his views Western civilization: think 
would good idea.” that spirit, the following 
shorthand suggestions for journalists given the 
opportunity question moderate: 

First, matter approach, collaborate 
team with your colleagues the panel, that 
collectively you know much preferably 


Shaking 
the 


more than either candidate. Include your 
own briefing something the origin the genre 
the television age the 1960 Kennedy-Nixon 
debates. No, they didn’t ask then-Senator Kennedy 
about the woman spent the afternoon with, 
how much cost his father buy the West 
Virginia primary. With then-Vice President Nixon 
they never got around Howard Hughes’s secret 
contributions, administration plots kill 
Patrice Lumumba and invade Cuba. Still, those 
first four historic hours were remarkably substan- 
tive from civil rights economic policy pre- 
monitions Vietnam. That was before either can- 
didates the media succumbed sound-bite 
policies, and many ways it’s been downhill 
since. Read the transcripts Sidney Kraus’s The 
Great Debates for the sheer substance, depth, and 
spontaneity should reclaim from the prototype. 

Above all, panelists should ask journalism’s 
old questions with bite befitting the occasion: 

briefs, handles, comes with the candi- 
date? Tomorrow’s thinkers yesterday’s hacks? 
We’re electing not just president but entire 
administration, people whose character, views, 
interaction will define presidency much its 
occupant. People are substance. 

are the real issues, not just this cam- 
paign, but for next year and beyond? (There’s 
often difference.) Never let candidates define the 
field. Their “policies” this year especially 
are mix gimmickry, irrelevance, and genuine 
innovation that you must unscramble. But beyond 
their own encapsulations and confections, what 
they really know about world and America 
that have been coming apart? 

WHERE they get their campaign money, 
and what will contributors expect return? 
Precisely where will all the money come from for 
the solutions they propose? ready here, 
everywhere, poke holes and press the point. 

WHEN did they mean business six years 
ago, the last six months, today? Probe the records 
both for the expedience that the heart poli- 
tics. Pin each his performance. 

should believe that either candidate 
will bring presidency beyond politics-as- 
usual? 
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Finally, what their deeper understanding 
the essential connections between the crises 
face? the connections between bigotry, vio- 
lence, and inequity our society? morality 
million children die around the world each year 
from preventable famine and disease, the morality 
politics that allows homelessness, the U.S. 
health care system, even the once-great victory 
the Persian Gulf? 


Roger Morris, who served the National Security 
Council staff under Presidents Johnson and Nixon, 
the author most recently Richard Milhous Nixon: The 
Rise American Politician. 


Too many people see too little connection between 
political activity and real life, between the ques- 
tions they discuss around the workplace and the 
dialogue they hear candidate debates. 

Presidential debates would more relevant 
they addressed more real-life priorities. 
Meanwhile, here are couple suggestions for 
how journalists can improve them: 

Stifle the gotcha! Gotcha questions are exer- 
cises macho journalism, attempt catch the 
candidate disadvantage. Remember what 
smart people like psychologist Carol Gilligan (/n 
Different Voice) and Deborah Tanner (You Just 
Understand) have told about how women 
see connection and communication. significant 
portion the population tunes macho exercises 
out; they want see jostling and scoring, 
watch their kids play soccer. 

Forget The Front Page. Does your reporting 
have the subtext that campaigns are game, that 
politician trusted, that taking issues 
seriously for the naive the I’m 
not asking for torchlight parade, but isn’t there 
some part the process worth our respect? Won’t 
some policies change, depending who gets 
elected? When the campaign for president pre- 
sented just one more insiders’ game, lot 
overworked, underrepresented people choose not 
play. And all lose. 


Ann Lewis, former political director for the Democratic 
National Committee, political consultant based 
Boston. 


journalists wish take the citizenry seriously 
potential voters rather than sports fans wowed 
locker-room visits, they will have pay more 
attention political prowess the capacity 
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make change than sexual prowess. they 
are interested the candidate’s approach 
women entirely legitimate concern let 
them interview former staff members and ask 
them how the candidate treated them and others. 
Since the candidates’ practical capacities matter, 
let see what the they have and haven’t accom- 
plished and against what odds their for- 
mer lives. Let have far less genuflection the 
virtues Issues over Images and more attention 
what the candidates have done when they’ve 
laid hand Issues namely, how they have 
governed, proclaimed, changed. 

Hence, this modest proposal all the forms 
media prepare your constituencies for the 
debates: report once week the candidates’ 
records. Let know what the would-be presidents 
have said, proposed, and supported opposed 
the spheres housing, welfare, health, foreign 
policy, and on. they have held office, let 
know something not only what they accom- 
plished, but the political and economic situation 
which they had operate. Regard character 
quality made manifest the modus operandi 
lifetime. Give the voters the chance sift 
through the evidence for smoking ideas. 


Todd Gitlin, professor sociology the University 
California, Berkeley, the author Inside Prime 
Time, The Sixties: Years. Hope, Days Rage, and 
the forthcoming novel The Murder Albert Einstein. 


JODY POWELL 


guess you could make the candidates appear 
their underwear and everyone would take notice, 
but changing the format won’t change the dynam- 
the election process. The process the way 
because given the way covered would 
foolish behave otherwise, and because 
given the way voters respond the coverage, 
would foolish behave otherwise. 

can see why some candidates don’t want 
debates. The format puts pressure them 
either rude and overbearing invisible. 
Someone could reasonably not want either. 

also have sympathy for the candidates’ 
staffs. Each candidate has strengths and weakness- 
es, different formats and situations benefit one 
candidate opposed the other. Those who have 
cute ideas about reforming the process don’t have 
the responsibility for the candidate that their staff 
does. The stakes are not small, and the candidate 
wants situation that highlights his skills. 


Jody Powell chairman Powell Tate, public rela- 
tions firm Washington, D.C. was press secretary 
Governor and President Jimmy Carter. 


Let have 
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When all 
said and 
done, the 
personality 
the 
candidate, 
not the 
issues, 
paramount 
the choice 
president 


JAMES WEINSTEIN 


The real issue democracy must whether 
money interests will override the public interest. 
long commercials are the most powerful 
tools the hands candidates, the presidential 
debates will remain all but irrelevant. the 
debates now stand, they offer comprehensible 
discussion underlying principles ideas. 

real debate would require candidates have 
substantial blocks time thirty sixty min- 
utes present and explain their ideas and pro- 
grams. turn, this would require FCC regula- 
tion that made the airing lengthy prime-time 
debates condition licenses for both radio and 
stations. Since all own the airwaves, and 
since stations get use them only our suffer- 
ance, doing this would present legal problem, 
only political one. 


James Weinstein the editor These Times, 
weekly newspaper based Chicago. 


JAMES DAVID BARBER 


The debate should prime time, three hours, with 
moderator only, concentrating one question, 
and following the classic debate procedure, with 
the debaters initiating their statements and then 
responding specifically one another. After the 
debate, comments should contributed 
experts government action, commenting not 
how the debaters came across seemed feel, 
but the substance what they said. The news 
the debates should published narratively, 
bringing forth any developments the 
thinking that night and quoting the experts 
the fundamental comparisons. 

Why has that not already happened? Because, 
typically, one candidate wants engage such 
debate and the other one does not. The way 
make the real debate happen come forth with 
the announcement that the debate will happen, 
even one candidate fails show up. The candi- 
date who does not want should 
informed that welcome change his mind, 
but does not, substitute will recruited, 
say from the League Women Voters, who will 
study what the candidate thinks and try repre- 
sent his points view the viewing audience. 
The result will that the reluctant candidate will 
change his mind and volunteer come on. 


James David Barber the author The Presidential 
Character: Predicting Performance the White House 
and The Pulse Politics: Electing Presidents the 
Media Age. 


DAVID AARON 


This could the presidential election which 
finally acknowledged that, while debates are 
crucial, specifics the issues really cannot, and 
should not, determine the outcome. the 
Democratic primaries, most the candidates had 
detailed positions health care reform, yet, 
despite score debates, voters couldn’t under- 
stand how the differences would affect them. 

Positions the issues seem serve mostly 
grist for attacks the candidates’ character. 
Tsongas’ ideas became evidence that did not 
care about people social security the middle 
class. Clinton had many proposals that could 
portrayed glib captive the system. Jerry 
Brown the exception that proved the rule: 
mostly attacked and his one proposal, flat tax, 
changed every time was asked about it. 

the general election, issues will further 
blurred. But would wrong conclude that 
the presidential debates will meaningless. 
the contrary, they will more important precisely 
because when all said and done the personality 
the candidate, not the issues, paramount 
the choice president. 

The presidential debates give the people their 
only chance for comparison shopping. matter 
how well rehearsed candidate is, his her true 
character comes through. 


David Aaron was member President 
National Security Council. 


KEVIN PHILLIPS 


Presidential debates are like streams; they don’t 
exceed the level the water political and 
philosophic talent that’s flowing into them. 
Trying reshape the twists and turns the 
stream won’t matter much until the water power 
increases. 

That’s historically been function crisis: 
you don’t get Lincoln-Douglas debates until you 
get Lincolns and Douglases and the United 
States 150 years ago spent two decades 
waiting process Harrisons, Tylers, Polks, 
Taylors, Fillmores, Pierces, and Buchanans. The 
last two decades have also been underwhelming, 
but the restructuring debates will only 
small catalyst for change that must really come 
from the larger U.S. political culture. 


Kevin Phillips, publisher The American Political 
Report, the author most recently The Politics 
Rich and Poor: Wealth and the American Electorate 
the Reagan Aftermath. 
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TOM McKITTERICK/IMPACT VISUALS 


Max” 


Marveling Media 


Only couple reporters didn’t buy the act 


the days following his 
purchase the Daily News 
March 1991, British press 
baron Robert Maxwell 
heard something new the 
streets New York. was 
the sound people clap- 
ping and whistling and 
cheering 
Celebrities flocked his 
yacht. Hostesses vied for his 
presence. Even his rivals 
the most competitive news- 
paper market the country 
seemed welcome 
Maxwell’s ebullient entry 
into the arena. “In whole 
life London,” said, “no 
one’s ever acted like this.” 

The cheering stopped 
abruptly November 
From the moment his body hit the water 
off Grand Canary Island, Maxwell 
became the subject feverish revision 
both the American and British media. 
The change was most pronounced 
Maxwell’s own London Daily Mirror, 
where evidence that the proprietor 
couldn’t actually walk water prompt- 
series revelations about the 
financial, sexual, and personal failings 
man who had previously been 
described its pages solely reveren- 
tial terms. 


Guttenplan, former reporter for New 


York Newsday, writing biography 


Stone. 
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and the 


D.D. Guttenplan 


Robert Maxwell comes town 

the U.S., the transition from 
Max” “Mad Max” was just 
swift. Within days, “the man who 
single-handedly saved the Daily News” 
(New York Post, November 1991), 
became the man who stole his employ- 
ees’ pensions; the end November, 
the flamboyant billionaire became, 
columnist Jimmy Breslin’s pungent 
phrase, just another “busted valise.” 

know now that Maxwell was 
con artist, that his rescue the Daily 
News was just another joker intri- 
cate house cards. also know (if 
wasn’t already obvious) that hard-bitten 


Maxwell rigging his share price. 


reporters are harder 
fool than cool-eyed bank- 
ers. What don’t know 
how this particular story got 
away. There are few hon- 
orable exceptions, but your 
correspondent wasn’t among 
them. 

the beginning 1991 
had been off the media 
beat for more than year. 
Still, when editor 
New York Newsday asked 
what thought the vari- 
ous News suitors, didn’t 
hesitate: the 
one watch. He’s the only 
candidate with both the ego 
and the wallet.” Oh, well. 
least didn’t lend 
Maxwell any money. 

What the journalists who covered the 
Daily News sale did lend Maxwell was 
credibility. Which, turns out, was 
something desperately needed. 
the time bought the Daily News, 
Maxwell’s British empire was already 
beginning unravel. Tom Bower’s 
scathing biography, Maxwell, The 
Outsider, had reached the top British 
best-seller lists, despite blizzard 
libel suits against Bower, his publisher, 
and stores that carried the book. London 
analysts who followed Maxwell’s 
stocks were warning off their better cus- 
tomers, and between the lines the 
British press was already accusing 
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Meanwhile, back New York, 
Maxwell was receiving the kind 
media adulation previously reserved for 
the wisdom Donald Trump (until his 
fall) the strivings Michael Milken 
(ditto). Unlike Milken Trump, 
though, Maxwell became good copy 
precisely maneuvering his consider- 
able bulk into the media’s own back 
yard. That Maxwell was newspaper 
publisher makes his success gulling 
many reporters and editors all 
the more interesting. 

How did it? Knowing how 
make entrance helped. “Not that 
many people sail the East River 
180-foot yacht,” says Sydney Gruson, 
the former New York Times vice-chair- 
man, now Rothschild Inc., who was 
Maxwell’s investment banker for the 
News deal. 

The parochialism the New York 
media was also plus. “We looked 
mostly from the point what 
going mean for the Daily News,” says 
Scott Ladd, reporter for New York 
Newsday. Moreover, says, “when 
Maxwell bought the Daily News, the 
Tribune Company gave him $60 million 
take it. wasn’t paying for any- 
thing.” 

For the local papers, there was 
added complication. “Are you going 
after the owner another New York 
newspaper? looks mean-spirited,” 
says New York Times reporter Steve 
Lohr. Perhaps because they were more 
direct competitors Maxwell’s new 
acquisition, both the New York Post and 
Newsday were tougher, with the Post 
emphasizing Maxwell’s “ruthless” 
behavior (including “underpaying writ- 
and Newsday quoting British ana- 
lysts warning that his companies “often 
shuffle assets among themselves.” 

All the New York dailies were ham- 
strung lack sources. “You would 
have needed somebody the inside 
open for you,” explains Lohr. 
“Everybody was scared death this 
guy,” says Wall Street Journal reporter 
Meg Cox, adding, “It’s hard attack 
him with facts because the information 
was tightly held, and without any 
information was hard sustain 
interrogative conversation.” 

Lohr, whose profile “Britain’s 
Maverick Mogul” the May 1988, 
issue The New York Times Magazine 


was one the earliest full-length por- 
traits Maxwell the U.S. press, 
recalls that “at the time, there was noth- 
ing lead believe was not 
the Even Maxwell’s bankers, 
says Lohr, “didn’t know until the end, 
right?” 

“His finances were locked behind 
incredible web interlocking compa- 
nies and trusts,” says banker Gruson. 
“Nobody had any idea what was 
uncovered later. don’t think there was 
any way reasonable people could have 
known over here. The superficial 
appearance everything was good, 
there was reason doubt,” says, 
endorsing the widely held and comfort- 
ing theory that Maxwell was just too 
slippery character for anyone catch. 

The only problem with this theory 
that demonstrably false. Yes, there 
were genuine obstacles the way 
any reporter who tried probe behind 
Maxwell’s many facades. Maxwell was 
notorious for responding criticism 
with writs for libel. His tangle hold- 
ing companies and Liechtenstein-based 
foundations defied instant analysis 
was designed to. Finally, disgruntled 
former employees were afraid talk 
the press, since under British law 
reporters whose coverage private 
companies partially based leaks 
can compelled reveal their 
sources, who can then sued. 

But none these factors explains 
away embarrassing fact: some people 
got the story right. And you ask these 
reporters what could the rest have 
known and when could have known 
it, the answers aren’t flattering. 

Alan Friedman covered the Daily 
News sale for the Financial Times, the 
most consistently skeptical the 
British dailies. was struck the time 
the absolutely uncritical tone the 
American coverage,” says. recall 
being asked, ‘What you know? 
What’s the dirt?’ and recall replying, 
very careful with this man. was 
declared unfit run public company. 
Don’t swallow everything says.’ The 
American media failed their 
homework Maxwell.” 

Friedman, who himself American, 
says that simple laziness was blame. 
recall being asked the correspon- 
dent for major New York paper, 
you give the stuff?’ and replied, 


can start doing Nexis search 
the last twenty 

Stories about how Maxwell tried 
suppress Bower’s book offered one set 
leads, says Friedman, and careful 
reading the irreverent Lex col- 
umn would have raised questions about 
both Maxwell’s habit selling parts 
his empire himself and the nature 
his Liechtenstein holdings. Most impor- 
tant, says Friedman, anyone who read 
the 1971 British Department Trade 
and Industry report Maxwell’s 
attempt sell his Pergamon publishing 
company financier Saul Steinberg 
would have seen Maxwell described 
someone who couldn’t trusted “to 
exercise proper stewardship pub- 
licly quoted company.” 

Though nearly every extended 
Maxwell mentioned the DTI verdict, 
most U.S. reporters dismissed 
“ancient history” argued, the 
words March 25, 1991, Time maga- 
zine profile, that since Maxwell contin- 
ued make money, “The rebuff hardly 
stopped him.” number reporters 
fell for Maxwell’s (false) assertion that 
had been vindicated appeal. 
fact, Maxwell’s appeals had been dis- 
missed, and New York, where 
Steinberg sued for fraud, Maxwell and 
his bankers agreed pay $625 million 
settle the suit. 

“With full knowledge hindsight, 
would say that the DTI report was the 
key understanding what Maxwell was 
about,” says Christopher Silvester, 
staff writer for the British satirical 
weekly Private Eye who wrote profile 
Maxwell for Spy magazine May 
1988. Like many the “tougher” 
American looks Maxwell, Silvester’s 
Spy piece focused the publisher’s 
manifold personality defects rather than 
his financial chicanery. (In August, 
though, more than three months before 
Maxwell went over the side, Spy pub- 
lished trenchant article with the pre- 
scient headline “Daily News Workers: 
Check Your Pension Statements Now.”) 

Private Eye’s shoot-from-the-hip rep- 
utation (and the fact that lost one cost- 
libel suit Maxwell) may have made 
American reporters reluctant take 
seriously. But source both 
checkable leads and suggestive tidbits 
about Maxwell’s dealings, had few 
peers. And Silvester, along with few 
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Maxwell-watchers the FT, The 
Independent, the Daily Mail, and the 
London Sunday Times, had been 
Maxwell’s tricks for some time. 
“Throughout the sixties, seventies, and 
eighties, what did was mislead share- 
holders public companies about the 
assets those companies,” says 
Silvester. “He was using the interna- 
tional nature his empire gamble 
with shareholders’ money,” which, 
Silvester points out, was exactly what 
Maxwell was accused doing the 

“For long time Maxwell was quite 
lucky, but really things began 
wrong when bought Macmillan 
1988,” Silvester adds. From then on, 
“the DTI report was road map, and 
you followed you began understand 
what all the different layers were for.” 

least one U.S. publication did 
exactly that. its October 24, 1988, 
issue, Business Week ran story about 
Maxwell’s pursuit American compa- 
nies. London-based reporter Mark 
Maremont’s examination revealed more 
about the mogul’s finances than any- 
thing previously published either 
side the ocean. Last March, the mag- 
azine greeted Maxwell’s New York tri- 
umph with question: “Can Maxwell 
Afford His New ‘Pet’?” Maremont’s 
answer: Business Week investigation 
indicates that Maxwell’s finances are 
parlous.” Finally, July 29, Maremont 
concluded “the load debt crushing 
Maxwell.” 

What makes Maremont’s work worth 
pondering that any willing 
make the effort and smart enough put 
the pieces together could have done it. 
Unlike the splashier Wall Street Journal 
lead story Maxwell’s “BLOATED 
which came out six weeks 
later, his July Business Week article 
didn’t depend interviews with 
Maxwell his former employees. 
Instead, Maremont relied publicly 
available documents, critical statements 
from London analysts, and his own 
belief, based the DTI report, “that 
Maxwell just wasn’t what said 


spent fairly long periods 
Companies House, record repository 
for company information here 
London,” Maremont recalls. “Tracing 
one company owned another owned 


What makes 
Maremont’s work 
worth pondering 

that any 
willing make the 
effort could have 

done 


another started wonder, Why 
did have all these dealings between 
public and private companies? Why 
was swapping assets back and forth 
between those companies?” 

Maremont questioned everything. 
Back 1987, for example, Maxwell 
bragged that had dodged the October 
stock market crash moving his 
holdings government bonds. Business 
Week printed the boast, did Steve 
Lohr his 1988 Times profile. “Now 
cash king,” quoted Maxwell 
saying, “and I’ve got the cash.” Six 
months later Maremont pointed out that 
“in fact” footnote Maxwell’s 1987 
annual report listed $562 million 
stocks, which had lost percent 
their original value. also noted that 
Maxwell avoided showing the loss 
his yearly bottom line juggling his 
stock portfolio from the conventional 
“current assets” heading, where they 
had always been listed the past, the 
“fixed assets” category normally limited 
plant and equipment. 

Helpful the points, 
Maremont’s reporting really paid off 
the broader outlines the story. “It 
took great deal time and energy 
through all these records because 
they were microfiche,” says. “But 
lot was there. All the shares was 
able discover were pledged banks. 
You could see the pattern. Shares would 
come and they would immediately 
borrowed against.” 

Leveraged his eyeballs, 
Maxwell needed keep the price all 
those shares high order stay afloat, 
since share prices fell, the banks 
would demand more collateral. But, 
Maremont reported last March, most 
Maxwell’s 1990 profits came from cur- 
rency speculation the sale assets. 


And the more assets sold, the less 
cash had coming regular 
basis. the end, Maxwell’s only hope 
avoiding bankruptcy was series 
winning currency speculations. now 
appears that Maxwell, like craps play- 
who pawns his wife’s jewelry, looted 
his employees’ pensions funds des- 
perate bid stay the game. 

The Journal’s September page- 
one story was also the result plain 
old-fashioned hard work. talked 
Susan Heilbron, Maxwell’s former gen- 
eral counsel, for ten months,” says 
reporter Patrick Reilly. “It took that 
long get her say, the record, that 
Maxwell never gave her flow chart.” 

Reilly began gathering string 
Maxwell early 1990 shortly after 
his arrival the Journal. Eventually, 
and his colleagues Meg Cox and 
Richard Hudson produced article 
that, terms impact, was probably 
the most important story about Maxwell 
published the U.S. press. Their con- 
clusion was similar Maremont’s: 
Maxwell’s debts “are likely force 
him slough off weak prices proper- 
ties that cost him fortune just few 
years ago.” With Maxwell still trying 
interest American investors, that verdict 
the Journal’s front page meant more 
than the same news page 
Business Week. But using 
approach that depended access 
sources what Cox called critical 
mass pissed-off people” the 
Journal was unable get its findings 
into print until long after Maxwell 
bought the News. 

According Paul Davies, British 
libel specialist whose clients include the 
Financial Times, Maxwell had been 
American, would almost certainly 
have been investigated more vigorously, 
given this country’s more permissive 
libel laws. Under British law, reporter 
must able prove, court, that his 
story was true. 

The FT’s Friedman points out, 
though, that while differences 
and nationality may have hindered the 
media unraveling the Maxwell mys- 
tery, the real fault lay with the press’s 
willingness “pander the largest 
tycoons.” Tom Bower agrees: your 
American reporters phoned get 
copies the book. And they all swal- 
lowed Maxwell’s tale just the 


q 

was.” 
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Voice from the 
Underground 
Linda Prout 


news, state-run Radio Nationale re-aired the stopped using bylines most stories filed 
reporting names and addresses. from there. Marcus Garcia, editor the Miami- 
For years, Haitians had tuned Lilyanne’s based Haiti Marche, was doing much the 
aggressively gutsy reports Creole Radio Haiti pio- for his weekly via telephone from Miami 
has meant neering station owned renowned journalist Jean his correspondent Haiti was “too afraid 
Haiti her first name has won wide follow- “In Haiti it’s question life and death when 
dangerously ing taking chances, when she reported the giving news,” says Lilyanne, speaking 
corruption Duvalier officials and the “safe house.” “If it’s the wrong news, 


and the 
Philippines 


list reporters, clergy, and politicians 
“neutralized.” Under the guise reporting the 


life during the dictatorship. the latest wave 
repression wasn’t about stop her. recent 
months, working the phones and using foreign 
journalists and other Haitian reporters some 
the legwork, Lilyanne has been able broad- 
cast the exile community. She and handful 
others provide listeners Miami, New York, and 
Boston news and analysis too sensitive for the 
press inside the country handle. 

Haiti’s radio stations the main source 
information for the country’s largely illiterate pop- 


Linda Prout, former Newsweek correspondent 
the Caribbean, news director for Harlem Community 
Radio, which licensed the City College New 
York. 


Haiti Observateur, newspaper published New 
York City but with reporters and distribution 


you’re hit hard the forces against you.” 
Lilyanne learned journalism the job when 
she went work for Haiti Inter 1977. Jean- 
Claude (“Baby Duvalier was the dictator 
then. During the Duvalier years, the government 
routinely tried silence the press through intimi- 
dation and bribery stifling efforts gather 
accurate information. Still, Haiti Inter managed 
get away with some risky reports, when, for 
example, Lilyanne and other reporters were sent 
out the provinces and urban slums expose 
conditions there. the same time, the station 
began broadcasts Creole, Haiti’s real national 
language (only about percent Haitians speak 
French). “Before, news was something genteel, 
between French-speaking people, between the 
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For these the aftermath the late-September coup that ulation and the primary targets the military 
ousted Haitian President Jean-Bertrand Aristide, crackdown are for the most part censoring 
three two journalists were murdered, another missing, “We’re not running certain stories 
journalists others remain under arrest, and most the rest inflammatory, Richard Widmaier, 
intimidated. this atmosphere fear, Lilyanne program director Radio Métropole, Port 
Pierre-Paul went into hiding. December, “It’s frustrating, but we’re giving much 
Argentina broadcast the Tontons Macoute, the brutal mili- can.” 
tia connected the Duvalier regime, included her Even the exile press still taking precautions. 
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ROES 


HIDING: Radio reporter Lilyanne Pierre- 
Paul, exiled the Duvalier years, now 
broadcasts the run Haiti. 


wealthy,” says Michele Montas, Haiti Inter’s for- 
mer editor-in-chief. “People never heard what was 
happening below.” 

But press criticism was starting get the 
government, and the inevitable crackdown came 
November 1980, with the arrest and deportation 
scores journalists. Haiti Inter, police burst 
into the station, smashed equipment, and carted 
the staff off jail. After month and half 
prison, Lilyanne was forced into exile. She spent 
the next six years Latin America and Canada. 

From exile she watched the Catholic 
Church’s Radio Soleil stepped lead the cam- 
paign from within hasten the demise the dic- 
tatorship. The exile press Haiti Observateur, 
particular rallied international sentiment 
against the young Duvalier. After Baby Doc’s 
departure February 1986, the information void 
was quickly filled proliferation newspapers 


and broadcast stations. then, Haiti’s press 
corps was, for the most part, untrained and unpro- 
fessional, but with the return old hands like 
Lilyanne, and the addition young, foreign- 
trained reporters attracted the new freedom, 
press performance started improve. 

Haiti’s media faced daunting challenge. After 
thirty years dictatorship country with 
institutions except the church and the army, 
Haitians looked the newly liberated press fill 
all sorts needs. “If person had food, 
expected the radio tell him where get it,” 
Lilyanne recalls. “If had fight with his wife, 
wanted the radio tell him how solve 
things. had develop programs meet those 
needs. Haiti journalist psychiatrist, mar- 
riage counselor, everything.” 

Eventually the press would face another chal- 
lenge: providing balanced coverage Father 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide, the country’s first freely 
elected president took office Feburary 
199] and man adored most Haitians, 
including many journalists. The emotion-charged 
atmosphere the Aristide presidency led some 
confusion about the role independent media. 
Radio one staff member quit rather 
than broadcast news critica! the new leader. 

When Lilyanne denounced the mob tactics 
some Aristide supporters used intimidate mem- 
bers parliament, listeners roundly criticized her. 
Larry Pierre, producer Radio sans 
the Miami program that airs Lilyanne’s reports 
from Haiti, says many Haitians want hear 
the side they agree with.” 

Still, during the five years since Baby Doc’s 
departure and the brief eight months Aristide’s 
tenure, the press operated virtually free govern- 
ment restrictions. Now, with the country again 
experiencing coups, crackdowns, and chaos, many 
believe that only the exile press can force for 
change. 

But Lilyanne emphasizes that the exile press 
can never substitute for vital media inside 
Haiti. “To change things you have reach 
Haitians here,” she says. “The exile press doesn’t 
that. That’s the job that inside Haiti will 
have try do.” 


Haiti, 
question 
life and 
death when 
giving the 
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Verbitsky 
says 
wants put 
end the 
Argentine 
media’s 
tradition 
“extreme 


ARGENTINA 


Fix Corruption 
Joel Millman 


lead Rio Janiero’s Globo: “Journalist 
Horacio Verbitsky reports that Panamanian 
strongman Manuel Antonio Noriega made 
$400,000 contribution [President Carlos] 
presidential campaign.” 

The runaway number-one nonfiction book 
Argentina, published last November and already 
its seventh printing: Horacio Verbitsky’s 
Robbing for the Crown, exposé corruption 
the highest levels the Argentine government. 

headline New York’s Spanish-language 
daily, Diario-La Prensa: COULD PAR- 
DON THE MILITARY, BUT NEVER 


fifty, age when most American journalists 
are wrestling with burnout moving into man- 
agement, Argentina’s Horacio Verbitsky just 
hitting his stride. the last year Verbitsky, the 
celebrated columnist for Argentina’s alternative 
daily has: (1) brought down top advi- 
sor during the celebrated “Swift-gate,” alleged 
attempt officials the Menem government 
solicit bribes from the Swift meat-packing con- 
cern; (2) exposed corruption the sell-off the 
army’s steel works, Somisa, which had been los- 
ing more than million day while officials 
approved sweetheart deals dump cheap steel 
abroad; and (3) discovered that health officials 
were permitting unsanitary conditions the pro- 
duction dairy products, including the alleged 
contamination with human waste cheese 
mozzarella factory 

Verbitsky looks from desk cluttered with 
old files, newspaper clips, and computer disks. 
The phone-answering machine clicks 
routinely ignores unless knows the caller 
and droll Milk-gate-inspired message begins 
play: “If you are using powdered milk, beware 
the bacteria. singularly virulent strain among 

five years, which more like 
The Village Voice than like Latin American 
paper has vaulted from obscurity the num- 
ber-three position Buenos Aires, behind the ven- 
erable dailies and Clarin. The irrever- 


Joel Millman staff writer for Forbes. 


ent tabloid sells out almost every day, popular 
much for its front-page comics and giant headlines 
for the unrelenting digging its reporters and 
editors. 

Verbitsky has paid his dues for his popularity. 
Seventeen years ago was Peru. visit one 
two months had lengthened into year-long 
stay following the death Juan Domingo Peron, 
the authoritarian populist who led Argentina from 
1946 1955 and, after his long exile, again 
1973 until his death 1974. Argentina after 
was about slide into decade terrorism, Dirty 
War, and crushing financial collapse. Verbitsky, 
who had been working for leftist papers well 
mainstream publications since the 1960s, was 
hit list; Peruvian officials had warned him that 
and two others would murdered the infa- 
mous Argentina Anti-Communist Alliance death 
squad came back Buenos Aires. 

Despite the threat, Verbitsky returned and 
began working with Rodolfo Walsh, with whom 
had edited lively union weekly the 1960s. 
The two produced underground broadsheets and 
circulated secret reports state terrorism the 
foreign correspondents working out Buenos 
Aires. 1977, Walsh was detained and “disap- 
peared,” one nearly 100 journalists perish 
during the Dirty War. Verbitsky, longer able 
work openly for the big dailies, supplemented his 
clandestine reporting with more mundane efforts: 
ghost-writing Jewish cookbook, guide yoga, 
manual for shipping cargo air. 

With the fall the military dictator- 
ship 1983, returned journalism full time, 
hooking with the weekly Periodista 
(Journalist), the forerunner also 
wrote book, Ezeiza, about the 1973 massacre 
right-wing militants who had fired crowd 
waiting for the Ezeiza Airport Buenos 
Aires. The Alfonsin government’s Nuremberg- 
style trials the generals who directed the Dirty 
War gave Verbitsky and other journalists news 
hook for covering corruption, and for forcing 
Argentineans confront their demons. 

“Part being Argentine knowing how 
keep grudges,” says Alma Guillermoprieto, who 
met Verbitsky while she was working 
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RIDING HIGH: Back from exile, reporter 
Horacio Verbitsky never lets the 
government. 


Newsweek’s South America correspondent. 
“Verbitsky has this Argentine obsession about 
never forgetting. Plus has this incredible system 
keeping files. It’s that combination record- 
keeping and memory that makes him unique.” 
Last year, writing the The New Yorker, 
Guillermoprieto reported one Verbitsky’s 
obsessions: reconstructing the disappearance 
one Luis Jaramillo, Chilean factory worker 
musician and inventor the side with ties 
the terrorists. Jaramillo was captured mili- 
tary sweep his factory. manager the factory 


had participated the decision let the military 
death squads operate there; Verbitsky found him 
and convinced him tell what had happened. 
Later found fellow detainees who recalled 
Jaramillo’s last days. Verbitsky’s exposé was one 
Buenos Aires’s most talked-about stories 
1991. “It was one the most moving things ever 
read,” says Guillermoprieto. 

also put Verbitsky the map much 
sought-after briefer foreign correspondents 
passing through Buenos Aires. His muckraking 
style has even begun cross over into the main- 
stream press, which has had field day with 
Swift-gate, Milk-gate, and the long list pecca- 
dilloes emerging from the Somisa sell-off. “The 
local press woke the fact that people want 
know more about their country,” says Osvaldo 
Petrozzino, the local correspondent for the 
Univision Spanish-language television network. 
“At the same time, papers like Clarin and 
don’t want lose credibility, seen 
being too amenable the government.” 

Verbitsky dismisses his rivals. 
the first,” says with wave his hand. “La 
comes out day two later mention 
that this infamy has been alleged, and they will 
check out. Ambito Financiero accuses 
lying, then they end printing the same thing. 
Clarin ignores altogether.” 

Verbitsky proudly calls Latin 
America’s first leftist paper also read the right. 
wants put end, says, the Argentine 
media’s tradition moderation,” and 
provides working example what Argentina’s 
institutions offer investigative journalism. “It’s 
not that I’m good,” says with smile. “It’s 
that they are bad.” 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Fighter for the Forests 
Julie Triedman 


Philippine journalist Marites Vitug was not her 
desk the October morning 1988 when 
anonymous man called the newsroom the 
Manila Chronicle for her. copy boy 
picked the line. “You tell Marites Vitug stop 
writing papatayin s’ya killed],” the 


Julie Triedman, research fellow Human Rights 
Watch, free-lance journalist who lives New York 
City. 
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caller said. The day before, the popular national 
daily had published her story MONEY GROWS 
TREES about logging Palawan, island 
the western part the Philippines. 

“Just for day was really scared,” remembers 
Vitug, small woman with boyish haircut and 
large, deepset eyes. month later, major story 
Vitug wrote with co-author James Clad for the 
Far Eastern Economic Review “The Politics 
Plunder” mapped out the empire Philippine 


has this 
Argentine 
obsession 
about never 
forgetting” 
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Environment- 
reporting 
the 
Philippines 
not about 
pollution, 
Vitug says. 
about 
power.” 
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HANGING IN: Marites Vitug’s stories 
logging have earned her respect, but also 
libel suits and death threats. 


timber tycoon Jose “Pepito” Alvarez and exposed 
his relationship with Palawan Congressman 
Ramon “Monching” Mitra, rancher and one-time 
crocodile hunter, and possibly the next Philippine 
president after May’s election. 

The article documented how Alvarez, who con- 
trols some 415,000 acres prime logging conces- 
sions northern Palawan, was clearcutting forests 
alarming rate and cutting outside his 
licensed concessions. Twenty-five years ago, 
percent Palawan was covered with virgin rain 
forest, rich old-growth Philippine mahogany, 
teak, and other tropical hardwoods. Today, more 
than half those trees are gone. Following the 
lumber “trail,” Vitug showed how Alvarez’s gifts 
lumber local church and military officials 
silenced potential antagonists, and disclosed that 
Alvarez’s friendship with Mitra, the House major- 
ity leader, included free campaign trips 
Alvarez’s personal helicopter. 

Alvarez has sued Vitug and Clad for civil and 
criminal libel, asking for total twenty-six mil- 
lion pesos ($1 million) damages the civil suit. 
(The average salary Manila journalist about 
60,000 pesos year.) 

Environmental reporting the Philippines 
“not about pollution,” Vitug says. “It’s about 
power.” Only handful families control the 
country’s forests, coastal resources, and land. 
“They are the wealthy, well-connected and well- 
entrenched,” she says, “and that’s why environ- 
mental reporting not safe here.” 

Despite the danger, more than third some 


JULIE TRIEDMAN 


sixty stories underwritten the Manila-based 
Center for Investigative Journalism, which Vitug 
helped found 1989, have something with 
the environment. The center, with money from the 
Asia Foundation and other sources, pays top 
Philippine journalists, some leave from news- 
papers, long-term investigative stories, then 
sells those stories the quality Manila press. 

The end censorship has given reporters like 
Vitug, who now works free-lancer, the chance 
write about controversial issues. the same 
time, has exposed them greater physical dan- 
ger. According the New York 
Committee Protect Journalists, thirty-two jour- 
nalists have been killed during the six years 
Corazon Aquino has been power two more 
than were killed during the entire fourteen years 
the Marcos dictatorship. Philippine journalists say 
that perhaps twice that number have been threat- 
ened attacked. 

Recently, those writing about the environment 
have come under fire. 1991, three journalists 
who reported local officials’ involvement 
illegal logging and mining were threatened. 
fourth, Nesino Toling, editor crusading lit- 
tle paper northwestern Mindanao, the Panguil 
Bay Monitor, was shot and killed while was 
typing story his two-desk office. 

Reporters have also been intimidated threats 
libel. The phenomenon may predictable 
result the excesses rambunctious post-cen- 
sorship press press whose thirty newspapers 
Manila alone vie for readership, using juicy 
political tidbits and titillating headlines. But 
increasingly, journalists say, libel suits are filed 
those power expressly prevent reporters from 
pursuing stories that threaten their interests. 
rare find journalist with two more years 
experience who doesn’t face libel suit. Vitug 
faces two. And criminal libel suit carries the 
threat imprisonment. 

Fear has led other journalists the Philippines 
leave the profession or, few cases, leave 
the country. Some have found creative ways 
adapt the problem. Each time Joey Lozano, one 
the journalists who have received support from 
the Center for Investigative Journalism, breaks 
another story about landgrabbing local political 
warlords illegal mining tribal areas, takes 
trip. Lozano, editor the Ecology Advocate, 
published outback community southern 
Mindanao, nearly lost his life assassin’s bul- 
let six years ago. “My strategy simple,” says. 
“Write, and hide.” 

“If thought about the risks involved, 
wouldn’t able much,” says Vitug, who 
now working book the politics logging. 
just follow instincts, and try not pre- 
occupy myself with the consequences.” 
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Entries are now being 
accepted for the 
annual Alfred duPont- 
Columbia University Awards. 


News and public affairs programs that 
originally aired between July 1991 
and June 30, 1992 are eligible. Awards 
are given for overall excellence the 
following categories: 

Television: 

Network 

Major Market, 

Medium Market, ADI 11-50 

Small Market, ADI and smaller 


Cable 
Radio 
Independent Productions 


Entry deadline: July 15, 1992. 


For rules and entry form, contact: 

Alfred duPont-Columbia University Awards 
Graduate School Journalism 

Columbia University 

New York, New York 10027 

(212) 854-5974 


NAME 
STATION 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


TITLE 


TELEPHONE 


STATE 


ZIP 
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AND WHAT YOU GET? 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE AWARD. 


Winner for Single-Topic Issue: “The Quality Imperative.” 


PROFIT 


AP/WIDE WORLD 


he 


CAMPAIGN COVERAGE 


EX, WAR, 
AND DEATH 


Covering 
Clinton 
Became 
Test 
Character 
for the 
Press 


CHRISTOPHER LYDON 


have met the Character Issue, 
Pogo would surely have piped from the 
back the Clinton press bus, and 
Us. 

Collectively our campaign cover- 
age have been showing both profiles 
the caricature Puritan: prurient 
curiosity one side, prissy moralism 
the other. are, the early run- 
ning 1992, sensational and self-righ- 
teous; are self-referential and self- 
seeking. seem, some level, scared 
stiff democracy. And yet, the mak- 
ing and near-breaking Bill Clinton, 
we’ve never been more powerful 
more brazen. 

Never that can remember have the 
(forgive the expression) Eastern media 
raised obscure candidate front- 
runnerhood fast the networks and 
newsmagazines lifted Bill Clinton. 
“This was journalistic midwifery,” 
Howell Raines wrote The New York 
Times. began earnest 
Christmastime when Mario Cuomo 


Christopher Lydon news broadcaster 
WGBH, public television Boston cov- 
ered two presidential campaigns for The 
New York Times. 
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chose not run, and the labor was not 
long. WITHOUT VOTE CAST, PRESS PINS 
FRONT-RUNNER LABEL CLINTON, said 
The Washington page-one head- 
line January 12. New York magazine 
put Clinton pin-up picture its 
January cover, and heavy-breath- 
ing Joe Klein announced inside that the 
Democratic party was moving “tectoni- 
cally” the “largely unknown” gover- 
nor. (In few choice words, Klein had 
defined what “media candidate” is: 
he’s one with earthquake force before 
has political base; pronounced 
“electable” before most people know 
anything about him.) And then the Time 
cover that used part the prize 
for winning New Hampshire was award- 
Clinton the January issue, 
three weeks before the first primary. 

One almost forgot that Clinton’s 
Arkansas constituency had fewer souls 
than Brooklyn, New York. And 
hardly seemed matter that after 
twelve years Clinton’s governing, 
Arkansas still ranked forty-seventh, 
forty-eighth, forty-ninth the Union 
virtually every measure social 
welfare. Conversely, did not seem 
help Jerry Brown that had been 
innovative and popular governor 
far the biggest, richest state the 
Union for eight years. Brown was cast 
the Eastern media the Milky Way 
candidate 1992. Among New York 
influentials, Clinton was “this year’s pet 
cracker,” Jimmy Breslin complained 
Newsday. Quickly the whole country 
got the message that Clinton might 
inevitable. 

Who knows what drives these media 
fashions? taste for novelty, for 
certainty? For new faces, safe bets? 
for quality. Never underestimated 
these love affairs Ben Bradlee- 
envy, the understanding that reporter 
who spots star can end the pal 
president. always remember Richard 
Reeves’s lament for our generation after 
had swooned over Jimmy Carter’s 
campaign New York magazine 
1976. was our turn, felt, get 


history Bradlee and Joe Kraft and 
Joe Alsop had with John Kennedy, but 
the romance with Carter led nowhere. 
Several more generations eager 
young writers have been lost the 
meantime; still more are yet longing 
found idealistic young presi- 
dent. For many reporters, Bill Clinton 
was “such stuff dreams are made 
on.” 

Still, most the hot air these bal- 
loons comes from the newsmagazines, 
whose mission usually has some mis- 
chief it. The persistent, almost propa- 
gandistic pressure from Time and 
distance the Democrats from their own 
working-class economics and emotions. 
Clinton was the perfect vehicle for this 
slick liberal-bashing, Time’s late- 
January cover story acknowledged: the 
press “came with Clinton,” Time 
purred, “partly because seemed the 
perfect foil Northern Big 
Government liberal: Southerner who 
took many moderate stands edu- 
cation and welfare reform, for example 
and talked constantly about the 
‘responsibility’ people who receive 
government benefits something 
return.” Newsweek (February 10) 
phrased it: “He policy wonk tune 
with younger generation Democrats 
eager take the party beyond the liber- 
stereotype.” 

Clinton had the further benefit 
decisive shift the focus pack jour- 
nalism. has moved out the fuselage 
the candidates’ planes (which were 
often, fact, contentious places) the 
club chairs academic lounges like 
Harvard’s Joan Shorenstein Barone 
Center the Press, Politics, and Public 
Policy. are the habit now hold- 
ing hands these watering holes and 
comparing notes across what should 
proper adversarial gap. the name 
contemplating how press and politics 
interact, schmooze pretentiously and 
endlessly, shared single enter- 
prise managing consensus. 

was the Barone Center that, 


all people, President Bush’s nephew, 
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John Ellis, proposed the networks 
Sundays” master plan cam- 
paign debates for 1992. The New York 
Times gave op-ed space Ellis and his 
proposal, noting his Harvard credentials 
but not his family connections. Still 
more among Democrats, the line 
hopelessly smudged between players 
and scorekeepers. Sidney Blumenthal’s 
beatification Bill Clinton the The 
New Republic February 1992, 
caught perfectly the pick-up team spirit 
writers, editors, academics, and free- 
lance thinkers who were ushering 
Clinton through the new nomination 
process. Blumenthal dubbed “The 
Conversation,” long, loose project that 
had defined “leaner, activist govern- 
ment” the agenda liberalism and 
the Democratic party. Blumenthal had 
insider’s grip the names and the 
nuances The Conversation. 
caught everything, fact, but the arro- 
gance the talkathon and its contempt 
for mere citizenship. the question, 
Who Bill Clinton? Blumenthal’s 
answer for the Conversationalists was, 
“If you have ask, you’re not 
Democratic honcho. one the best- 
known people among the party elites.” 

The spluttering anger among Big 
Foot writers when Gennifer Flowers 
jostled the apple cart was surely born 
the conviction that privileged partic- 
ipants the “invisible primary” had 
already judged Clinton’s credentials. 
The headline Blumenthal’s piece 
was “The Anointed.” The sub-head: 
“Bill Clinton, nominee-elect.” 

The other headline going press that 
week was Ms. Flowers’s the Star: 
12-YEAR AFFAIR WITH BILL CLINTON. This 
was the story that reversed the food 
chain news. will mark 1992 the 
year when the “elite” media fell into 
uncivil war with the “sleaze” tabloids, 
and lost control the conversation. 

The rough symbolism the evening 
network news used suggest national 
Daddy reading aloud from the newspa- 
per (The New York Times, particular). 
1992, seemed that cacophonous, 
dysfunctional family was wrestling over 
adolescent pornography. 

News longer trickles down but 
bubbles up. the Gennifer Flowers 
case illustrated, television and 
cable make the first cut the news 
video most people see. atmo- 


Gennifer Flowers 


Upscale media 
baited the trap 
with hints about 
womanizing; their 
downmarket 
cousins bagged the 
trophy 


sphere conditioned the Hard Copy 
sex and scandal shows, they seize what 
sizzles, and the rest the media follow. 

And still inescapably collective 
“we” that working both ends the 
market. The Star only printed what all 
the reporters had been chatting 
obsessively for months. told that 
when Bill Clinton auditioned The 
Boston Globe early January, reporters 
and columnists probed his sex life for 
hour the same reporters and 
columnists who huffed and puffed 
fortnight later against the Star’s revela- 
tions. had all seen the dynamite 
the story. The dismay the elite media 
was mainly that plain folks had been 
drawn into our furtive deliberations. 

NBC, behaving elite networks are 
supposed to, hesitated over the Gennifer 
Flowers story; but WNBC New 
York, owned and operated the net- 
work, ran wild with it. See the pattern? 
The upscale media baited the trap with 
hints about womanizing; their down- 
market cousins bagged the trophy; and 
the quality commentators returned, 
bright clothespins their noses, dis- 
sect the evidence and tell what 
meant. audiences did not look like 
real warfare the media but rather like 
face-saving division labor. 

Neither the battle the sexes 
1992 coverage quite what seems. 
the surface, the feminization the 
news business proceeds apace. Bylines 
like Maureen Dowd’s and Robin 
Toner’s The New York Times, Renee 
Loth’s The Boston Globe, Cokie 
Roberts’s ABC and NPR have made 


the “girls” more prominent and more 
provocative than “the boys the bus.” 

The gathering mass women watch- 
ing the campaign trail seems have 
elevated the “private life” interest. 
candidates and their characters gener- 
al, grateful general impression 
that female eyes like Mary 
McGrory’s The Washington Post and 
Lynn Sherr’s ABC tend 
more incisive and somehow more for- 
giving, the same time. Maureen 
Dowd, for example, catches more goofy 
details about George Bush and sets 
them wider frame, think, than any 
man the White House story. 

Not obvious the masculinist 
offensive the winter war tabloid 
trash. Gennifer Flowers blossomed 
the Star, William Safire The New 
York Times (January 27) struck swiftly 
cut off reinforcements: “You can bet 
that some professional feminists will 
take the side the accusing woman 
who sees herself victimized and now 
seeks fleeting fame and considerable 
fortune destroyer public man.” 
Could that, subliminally, the object 
Safire’s attack was Anita Hill and the 
female forces she rallied against 
Clarence Thomas? 

Rather lot the commentary 
Flowers can read revanchist war 
for male turf that got trampled 
Thomas’s march the Supreme Court. 
The danger, Newsweek said 
(February 10), was “that the Scandal 
Machine would claim another victim.” 
Get it? Flowers Clinton was not 
woman accusing man; was “scan- 
dal machine” work. 

Clarence Page, the Chicago Tribune 
columnist, posed question (February 
liven dull party: “How can 
you believe Anita Hill and not believe 
Gennifer Flowers?” would toss varia- 
tions the same question the media 
consensus: Why was urgent public 
service vent Hill’s charges against 
Thomas but “tabloid terrorism” vent 
Flowers’s charges against Clinton? Was 
because loose talk, Hill alleged, 
about “Long Dong Silver” and pubic 
hair Coke can more telling evi- 
dence than governor’s finding state 
job and apartment, Flowers 
alleged, for his girlfriend? Was 
because Supreme Court justice 
more important arbiter sexual equali- 
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than president? Was 
because Flowers got money for 
her story the same way 
Donald Regan got money for 
exposing Nancy Reagan’s 
astrologer? Was Clinton’s 
power-tripping with Gennifer 
Flowers excusable because she 
consented the relationship, 
was Flowers disqualified from 
our sympathy for reasons 
class, because she fit neatly into 
the “bimbo” stereotype? And 
because Hillary Clinton, the 
contrary, was such perfect 
model articulate achievement? 

Suffice say that between the 
lines the commentary Flowers, 
heard many men venting what many 
men had felt during the Thomas hear- 
ings but couldn’t say front Anita 
Hill. The story “basically junk,” 
Lance Morrow wrote Time, little 
sugar rush news.... Human sex life 
rich and complex, but its interest 
more novelistic than moral.” Such, 
course, was the Senate Judiciary 
Committee’s thinking last fall when 
first passed over Anita Hill’s story. But 
the journalistic sisterhood that rescued 
Ms. Hill October ignored Ms. 
Flowers February. Gennifer with 
was N.O.K.D. the Boston Brahmins 
say “not our kind, dear.” And the 
journalistic brotherhood had clear 
field. 

A.M. Rosenthal tore into the “ver- 
min” and “whores” behind “the print 
and sexual examination that the 
monument American immaturity and 
prurience.” The editor-in-chief U.S. 
News, Mort Zuckerman, opined 
Flowers and Clinton with the same hos- 
tility. “Money for Mischief” was the 
headline Zuckerman’s editorial 
against nominally 
about Flowers. “This voyeurism should 
not permitted run unchecked,” 
ruled. 

Resonating some level for both 
men must have been the pain and 
embarrassment each had suffered when 
women their recent pasts had talked. 
any case, the subtext was that power- 
ful boys will boys and shouldn’t 
have explain, even presidential 
campaign. Joan Beck contributed the 
only dissent saw, the Chicago 
Tribune (January 30): “In election 
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When the draft 
story broke, 
feelings sup- 

pressed the 

adultery story 
billowed out 


page one 


year when family issues are supposed 
important, troubling for candi- 
date seem saying that adultery 
shouldn’t matter.” 

There were, fact, three unusual and 
daunting issues first Sex, then War, 
also Death that put the Clinton cam- 
paign through sort Winter 
Olympics Morality and posed 
uncommon test campaign coverage, 
too. This one man’s report card, 
early hindsight. 

The “beast the jungle” Bill 
Clinton’s candidacy was sex, from the 
beginning. Gary Hart’s shipwreck 
the Monkey Business 1987 marked 
out the hazards sexual adventurism 
with which Clinton was loosely associ- 
ated. Clinton himself had volunteered 
the summer 1991 that his marriage 
was flawed curious, come-on 
announcement even shut the door 
“have you ever?” inquiries. Reporters 
who knew nothing Clinton’s “New 
Covenant” social policies had all heard 
tell Clinton’s libido. Like the 
Canadian sprinter Ben Johnson, who 
came into the 1988 Olympics having 
used steroids, Bill Clinton brought some 
dangerous baggage into the presidential 
race, against the certainty being test- 
ed. predictable subplot the 1992 


campaign would turn what 
he, and we, would find say 
about private itches was 
compelled scratch public. 

The Washington Post’s 
January profile David 
Maraniss admirably 
forthright, quoting Betsey 
Wright, close Clinton aide 
Arkansas: “I’ve been watching 
groupie women around Bill for 
years, fawning all over 
him.... used make mad 
how much enjoyed it. It’s 
ego thing with men. It’s part 
the equation politics and 
power and sex. Bill Clinton withstood 
more that than most men.” 

This was perhaps all needed 
know, but the Clintons did not leave 
there. Minutes that same night 
Bill Clinton outlined “friendly but 
limited” relationship with Gennifer 
Flowers, and the next day Ms. Flowers 
escalated the Waldorf-Astoria with 
her own lusty verisimilitude. 

see her was believe her 
every hint about bliss with Bill the 
shower. Among print reporters, howev- 
er, television-envy seemed fire 
heroic efforts evade the obvious. 
Most papers exaggerated the strength 
Clinton’s denials, which were never cat- 
egorical. Many papers hedged solemnly 
that the issue was not adultery but 
whether Clinton had lied about 
question nobody wanted pursue. 
Another red herring: Was really 
Clinton’s voice Flowers’s tape? 
Clinton answered that one when 
apologized Mario Cuomo for the 
voice’s Mafia reference. 

then Clinton had bodyguard 
writers around him. Boston Globe 
columnist Thomas announced 
(January 29) that was “rooting like 
fanatic” for Clinton and urged New 
Hampshire “fight ... back against Big 
Media’s loss self-control” voting 
for Clinton. Sid Blumenthal served 
bizarre defense with partisan twist 
The New Republic (February 17): 
“While George Bush all whiteness 
talks about ‘family values,’ the 
Clintons demonstrate them confess- 
ing adultery.” Newsweek roughed 
Ms. Flowers for improving her show- 
business credits and passed over her 
central charge the twelve-year liai- 
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son with Clinton. “Another those 
now classic media sex carnivals,” 
Newsweek sniffed. 

More than anything, Big Media 
averted its gaze from the most talked- 
about story the winter campaign. The 
New York Times particular seemed 
the throes neo-Victorianism. The 
newsmagazines appeared defer- 
ring their own “electability” myth 
about Clinton. And the beast still lurked 
the jungle. 

The second big bomb Bill 
Clinton February was The Wall Street 
Journal’s report that the candidate, 
twenty-three-year-old, had manipulated 
and perhaps evaded the Vietnam draft 
back 1969. 

The Journal’s sponsorship the 
story righted the old food chain. The 
quality press was calling the tune again, 
and reporters who had balked follow- 
ing Flowers and the Star fell cheerfully 
work the Journal’s lead. But, 
fact, there was less there than met the 
eye. 

The “news” was the colorful com- 
mentary that octogenarian ex-ROTC 
recruiter Arkansas put old set 
facts. Colonel Eugene Holmes told 
the Journal “Bill Clinton was able 
manipulate things that didn’t have 
in.” But the same Colonel Holmes 
had told the Arkansas Democrat- 
Gazette last October, four months earli- 
er, that “He was treated just like would 
have treated any other kid. was giving 
lot kids exceptions.” 

The damaging force behind the 
Clinton draft story seemed come 
mainly from “transference,” psychi- 
atric lingo. Especially The New York 
Times, feelings that had been sup- 
pressed the adultery story came bil- 
lowing out the top page one: CLIN- 
TON THANKED COLONEL FOR ‘SAV- 
ING FROM THE was the 
accusatory two-column headline under 
the Times masthead February 13. 
The assessment inside “devastating” 
damage was headed CLINTON CANDIDA- 
WOUNDED WAR DISDAINED. 

Primary voters, fact, reached sur- 
prise verdict the Vietnam and draft 
question: Medal-of-Honor winner Bob 
Kerrey was the first Democrat out the 
race; the survivors after Super Tuesday 
were three men Paul Tsongas, Jerry 
Brown, and Bill Clinton who had 
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avoided Vietnam service. The real and 
affirmative meaning the draft story 
was the passionate prose young 
Clinton “against war opposed and 
despised with depth feeling had 
reserved solely for racism America 
before Vietnam.” 

Clinton thought the Bush campaign 
the Pentagon had leaked his letter 
hurt him. the novelist James Carroll 
commented The Boston Globe 
(February 24), “Clinton backed away 
from his letter Gennifer Flowers 
had written it.” Yet Carroll and many 
others thought they had glimpsed the 
best Clinton that letter. “The letter 
shows candor and anguish that has 
shrunk,” observed columnist Paul 
Greenberg the Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 
Commercial. don’t see the anguish 
now,” Greenberg told The New York 
Times Magazine (March 8). wish 
had known that 23-year-old.” 

Perhaps the moral that candidates 
should required publish some 
early samples heartfelt correspon- 
dence. The irony that Clinton had 
circulated the letter advertisement 
for himself, the papers might not have 
printed it, and might not have read 
they had. 

Can you identify Rickey Ray 
Rector? should famous now 
for the one great issue which Bill 
Clinton could find room maneu- 
ver, but who remembers him? 

Rickey Ray Rector died lethal 
injection the Arkansas State 
Penitentiary Friday night before the 
Super Bowl. The report the exe- 
cution included the detail that when 
was asked wished make final 
statement, Rector said, “Yes, got bap- 
tized and saved.” Further, that the exe- 
cution was delayed fifty minutes when 
medical personnel could not find suit- 
able vein inject. 

Rickey Ray Rector was forty-year- 
old black man, convicted ten years ear- 
lier the murder Bob Martin, 
police officer, Conway, Arkansas. 
After shooting Martin, Rector had put 
the gun his own head and 
lobotomized himself. His was 
thought 70. “He is, the vernacu- 
lar, zombie,” said one his lawyers. 

Three days before Bill Clinton con- 
fessed, effect, Minutes that 
had violated the Sixth Commandment, 


denied executive clemency Rector 
for having violated the Fifth. 

Every story saw about Rector’s 
death made parenthetical note its 
convenience Bill Clinton. the 
reported: “The execution could help 
Clinton distance himself from his 
party’s soft-on-crime liberal image, said 
some political observers New 
Hampshire.” 

other words, was element 
Bill Clinton’s “electability” that Rickey 
Ray Rector should die, preferably with- 
out inflammatory fanfare. 

Time and Newsweek, custodians 
that “electability” which they’d helped 
create, made mention Rector’s 
fate. And the newspapers and networks, 
too, were easily distracted Super 
Bowl weekend. 

Among the scant mentions Rickey 
Lee Rector’s death, several came 
connection with the venting Clinton’s 
turmoil about the death penalty when 
appeared the next day before Jesse 
Jackson’s Rainbow Coalition meeting. 
“Last night,” Clinton said, thought 
Mr. Rector, also Robert Martin, the 
police officer who was killed cold 
blood. thought them all. And 
prayed that had not made the wrong 
decision.” 


It’s the death penalty, not Vietnam, 
that Bill Clinton has expressed anguish 
but dodged judgment. “He’s never 
wanted get drawn into the long 
drawn-out discussion the death 
penalty,” his Arkansas press secretary, 
Mike Gauldin, told Peter Applebome 
The New York Times. “He’s never given 
any interviews whether sleeps the 
night executions how makes him 

Jimmy Breslin wrote column 
fine outrage Newsday the day before 
Rector died. “Because class can- 
didate, Clinton will not hold big fund- 
raiser around the execution,” Breslin 
said. Boston Globe columnist Derrick 
Jackson railed “the killing human 
vegetables” exercise for brutes.” 

But nowhere outside Arkansas did 
the sacrifice Rickey Ray Rector 
make page-one get serious play 
the evening news. small credit 
the press, much credit Bill Clinton’s 
finesse, that have forgotten Rickey 
Ray Rector. 
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UANTUM 
LEAPS 


COMPUTER 
JOURNALISM 
TAKES OFF 


GEORGE LANDAU 


Two and half years have passed since 
reporter Elliot Jaspin left the Providence 
Journal-Bulletin, moved 
Midwest, and began preaching the 
gospel computer-assisted reporting. 
Jaspin not alone the field, but 
founder the Missouri Institute for 
Computer-Assisted Reporting (part 
the University Missouri’s School 
Journalism) generally credited 
with having been the first promote 
the use personal computers ana- 
lyze mainframe-size databases. 

His methods have caught on. While 
the precise number hard pin down, 
least two dozen newspapers the 
U.S. have reporter who specializes 
working with computer data, according 
Jim Brown, executive director the 
National Institute for Advanced 
Reporting, the Indiana University 
School Journalism Indianapolis. 
And judging attendance last April 
the Indiana institute’s conference 
computer-assisted journalism, hundreds 
more reporters and editors from print 
and broadcast want learn how use 


George Landau, reporter for the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, specialist computer- 


assisted journalism. 
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computer for lot more than just word 
processing. 

journalism has caught quickly 
newsrooms because PCs have 
evolved dizzying pace recent 
years, while their price has dropped. 
These days, $6,000 can buy you 
with more than enough storage capacity 
handle files from most mainframes. 
Another $3,000 buys nine-track tape 
drive read the data from those main- 
frames. Finally, state-of-the-art software 
costs only about $800. 

Here’s what some ordinary 
reporters and editors have been able 
accomplish the last year two using 
PCs analyze data from mainframes: 


GHOST VOTERS 

account possible vote fraud 
East St. Louis, Illinois, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch proved the existence 
afterlife. colleague Tim Novak 
and had been comparing listing 
voter addresses with database 
vacant lots, trying gauge the extent 
illegal registration. (With the city’s reg- 
istered voters outnumbering the voting- 
age population, this was fishing 
expedition.) 

the middle that project, another 
database had long been seeking 
arrived: eleven years Missouri’s 
computerized death certificates, 1979- 
1989. had haggled with the state 
health department for months get 
those tapes. The bureaucrat charge 
didn’t understand the words “public 
record,” and feared would print list 
every AIDS victim since 1983. 

What did Missouri death certificates 
have with East St. Louis? More 
than expected. St. Louis, turns out, 
popular place die; the best and 
biggest hospitals are the Missouri 
side the Mississippi River. having 
the computer scan those eleven years 
death certificates 550,000 records 
altogether derived list more 
than 1,000 East St. Louis residents who 
had died Missouri. 

those, 270 most them dead 
for several years were still registered 
vote. Two dozen had kept voting 
from the grave. started our story 
this way: 

man named Admiral Wherry, 
army veteran who owned barbecue pit 
and tire repair shop East St. Louis, 
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died more than two years ago. 

But that didn’t stop him from voting 
the Illinois Democratic primary 
March 20. 


Since then, we’ve used the Missouri 
death certificates identify coroners 
who repeatedly failed investigate sus- 
picious deaths, listing the cause 
“unknown” when autopsy might 
have revealed child abuse, elderly 
abuse, other evidence homicide. 


JUSTICE JAILED 

Connecticut, reporter Brant Houston 
The Hartford Courant had been 
working with relatively small set 
computerized court records when 
learned intriguing, and much larg- 
er, database: computer file kept the 
state bail commission that listed defen- 
dants’ bail, the highest crime which 
the defendants were accused, any other 
charges pending, prior convictions, 
race, age, and sex. 

Two months after Houston began 
working with nine-track tape bail 
commission data, the Courant published 
three-part series describing the racial 
inequities the state’s bond system, the 
tendency some judges impose 
excessive bonds pretrial punishment, 
and the failure the bond system 
assess its own fairness despite 1981 
legislative mandate that so. 

Houston and reporter Jack Ewing’s 
series started June 16, 1991. Six days 
later they reported the response 
Connecticut’s chief justice: ordered 
comprehensive study racial bias 
throughout the state courts. 

Recently, order make databases 
available many reporters possi- 
ble, the Courant purchased several PCs 
and printed directory what’s avail- 
able in-house on-line. Among the 
offerings are databases state and fed- 
eral campaign finances, industrial toxic 
emissions, death certificates, federal 
contracts, census data, and real estate 
records. 


DEADLINE DEMOGRAPHICS 

Early last year, when the U.S. Census 
Bureau released the first detailed popu- 
lation counts from the 1990 census, the 
information wasn’t available paper. 
Months before printed reports would 
ready, journalists with the right tools 
got the counts from nine-track magnetic 
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tape, the format which the bureau ini- 
tially releases all its information. 

San Francisco Chronicle special pro- 
jects editor Judy Miller, who had 
attended one Jaspin’s seminars, was 
ready when the Census Bureau released 
the California counts February. The 
Chronicle, course, wasn’t the only 
paper line for copy the tape 
the release date. Also present the 
state data center Sacramento were 
couriers from other California newspa- 
pers. 

was P.M. when the tape reached 
Miller San Francisco. knew exact- 
what the writers needed, what the 
graphics people needed,” she says. “It 
took maybe five minutes.” the front 
page the next day’s Chronicle, shar- 
ing space with news the allied thrust 
into Kuwait, was account 
California’s “astonishing population 
changes.” 

Ramon McLeod and demograph- 
ics editor Jim Schreiner wrote that 
“California rapidly becoming state 
which minority groups will constitute 
majority the population.” The story 
jumped page brimming with maps 
and charts listing ethnic populations 
the city San Francisco and every 
county the state. 

Miller says that while the state’s 
other newspapers also had census sto- 
ries that day, “We were one the first 
California newspapers print detailed 
census results.” She says the experience 
taught her that “computer-assisted jour- 
nalism doesn’t have mean takes 
three months do. can also give you 
competitive edge very tight, tight 
deadline situation.” 

Since those initial stories, Miller has 
bought tape more detailed census 
data, listing population age, sex, 
household size, and family type (single 
mothers opposed married couples, 
for instance). 

like some trend stories, 
where you use the numbers get 
news features,” Miller says. “For exam- 
ple, the population single dads 
increased. Now that men are having 
deal with issues like child care, will 
get better child care? 

want get behind the numbers 
and see how they reflect changes 
society, how live,” she says. 


RESOURCES 


There are two keys the kingdom 
this information age: access data and 
the ability analyze it. Neither requires 
mainframes; personal computers can 
deliver both. 

With the addition just $70 
modem, any can used explore 
the rapidly expanding universe on- 
line databases. Services like Lexis/ 
Nexis, Vu/Text, DataTimes, and Dialog 
offer more kinds information than 
can described here. Newspaper 
morgues, municipal real estate records, 
appellate court rulings, SEC filings, 


PLUGGING INTO GOVERNMENT 


SHARON FISHER 


The electronic “bulletin boards” set 
federal, state, and local governments 
represent valuable new resource for 
journalists even those who are still 
feeling their way into the ever-expand- 
ing universe. 

These bulletin boards generally pro- 
vide information and contact lists that 
writers can “download” into their own 
computers, and they sometimes provide 
place exchange messages, public 
private, including requests for more 
information. 

Adam for example, medical 
and computer reporter for the 
Framingham, Massachusetts, Middle- 
sex News, uses government bulletin 
boards regularly, saving him forty- 
minute drive regional federal offices 
Boston. “We’ve used the National 
Library Medicine’s Toxic Release 
Inventory for stories local pol- 
says. have used that sys- 
tem couple times look arti- 
cles such things the dispersal 
mercury rivers.” 

Gaffin says also uses the PACER 
system U.S. district and bankruptcy 
courts, which provides court docket 
information, and the Census Bureau’s 
CENDATA, available through the 
CompuServe electronic service, which 
provides census data. Over the past few 
years, some cities have also set bul- 
letin boards targeted citizens but use- 
ful for journalists. 


abstracts obscure research journals 
it’s all out there, waiting found. 

On-line research can expensive 
many services charge about $100 
hour but it’s unbeatable way 
get background for story. ideal 
newsroom, on-line research would 
the responsibility the reference 
library. But newsrooms where 
libraries haven’t risen the challenge 
(or newsrooms without librarians), 
reporters have learn what there and 
how get it. 

addition on-line services, data 
can come from such sources govern- 
ment tapes manually entered facts 
and figures gathered from paper sources 


Brock Meeks, Washington, D.C.- 
based free-lance reporter, says govern- 
ment sources are sometimes more gen- 
erous with their time the computer 
than the telephone. addition, 
Meeks says, sources are willing 
transmit reports electronically, directly 
the reporter, this can save great 
deal time that would otherwise 
spent copying and mailing data. “I’ve 
downloaded 100-page reports, where 
might have taken week two weeks 
find through the bureaucracy 
here,” says. 

Generally, all that’s required get 
into government bulletin boards 
personal computer, some sort com- 
munications software, and modem. 
Finding the bulletin boards, however, 
can tougher. Lists bulletin boards 
are often passed word mouth 
“word computer,” that one bul- 
letin board may contain file with list 
several others. Some newspapers 
have helped their staffs locate these 
sources information. The Hartford 
Courant, for example, put together 
thirty-seven page directory data- 
bases. reporters use all the [avail- 
able] information,” Meeks says. 
“Things are just waiting there for you 
use.” 


Sharon Fisher senior writer for 
Communications Week, trade paper 
based San Francisco. 
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interviews. You might want fetch 
census data modem for analysis with 
mapping software, for example. you 
might only need type few hundred 
records into database hand. 

Yet even then, having gathered data, 
have solved only half the equa- 
tion. 

well-equipped can swallow 
database almost any size. The trick 
getting the digest the data. 


Here’s quick overview, with exam- 
ples, three different kinds software 
that reporter can use analyze infor- 
mation: 
Database Managers: This software 
allows you take database and 
basic things like search, sort, and 
“group” data. 

Searching: with the right software, 
computers can find needles haystacks 
without breaking sweat. matter 


seconds, for example, could 
extract from master database death 
certificates list everyone who had 
died from brain cancer. 

Sorting: using the same database, 
you could have the computer list those 
brain cancer victims zip code. You 
could also sort name, age, weight, 
whatever else the database. 

Grouping: you wanted identify 
the zip code with the most brain cancer 


PLUGGING INTO CYBERSPACE 


NEIL REISNER 


Imagine reporting complex story and 
without leaving your desk and with- 
out playing telephone tag quickly 
finding dozens informed sources all 
eager speak with you. 

Journalism fantasy? Hardly. Com- 
mercial services like CompuServe 
The Well, not mention thousands 
free private services, allow reporters 
tap the worldwide network people 
who gather on-line exchange infor- 
mation, argue, simply chat. 

What’s available computer bul- 
letin board systems? Among other 
things, on-the-scene reports from 
Willapa Retreat Center, “Earth- 
based community” Washington 
state, board run Greenpeace 
computer number 415-512- 
9108); listings the best bed-and- 
breakfasts Munich, discourses 
wetlands protection, and discussions 
how and whether end office affair 
CompuServe’s Travel, Legal, and 
Human Sexuality forums; anything 
from tax information reviews last 
night’s Grateful Dead show, courtesy 
The Well; and freewheeling debates 
abortion, Supreme Court nomina- 
tions, religion, and just about anything 
else private boards everywhere (try 
The Dean’s Office, 201-279-7048). 

“Usually, within less than twenty- 
four hours you can find the answer 
the kind person you’re looking for 
simply posting message within 
relevant, special-interest forum,” says 
Judith Broadhurst, free-lance writer 
based Santa Cruz, California, who 
frequents some the more than 250 
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forums CompuServe. 

Broadhurst’s experience typical. 
Last June, when two New Jersey 
reporters working story about dis- 
abled journalists posted messages 
CompuServe’s JForum bulletin 
board where reporters and writers 
exchange gossip, tips, and sources 
more than two dozen people responded 
with leads and information. 

So, how join the conversation 
out there “cyberspace”? All takes 
computer, preferably equipped with 
hard drive which capture mes- 
sages; modem that can operate least 
1,200 baud measure speed) for 
greatest efficiency; and the software 
run it. 

For beginners the mass-market com- 
mercial services are good way start. 
The services vary content and cost 
some charge flat monthly fee; others 
charge hourly rates, averaging from 
about $15 per hour but each 
has conferences forums where like- 
minded folks can post and receive mes- 
sages, files, and even software that 
distributed on-line. Most purvey some 
sort news report, generally gathered 
from the wire services; many provide 
on-line access research databases. 

Company attitudes toward reporters 
vary. The Well (for information, call 
415-332-4335) and CompuServe (800- 
848-8199) welcome journalists and say 
many reporters already are on-line. 
Executives Prodigy (800-776-3449) 
say that journalists are welcome scan 
their bulletin boards for story ideas, but 
warn that posting questions could vio- 


late company policizs against commer- 
cial use the service. Other commer- 
cial services include GEnie (800-638- 
9636) and America On-line (800-827- 
6364). 

Private boards offer additional riches. 
Often connected voluntary networks 
that feed messages across the United 
States and Canada, and all Europe 
and Asia, private boards are run indi- 
viduals and organizations. Phone num- 
bers can found through local com- 
puter shops and clubs, and are posted 
almost every commercial and private 
board. Journalists are free join the 
fray. 

“You are most welcome,” says the 
system operator, Sysop, San 
Francisco bulletin board that provides 
information and mutual support peo- 
ple with AIDS (415-626-1246). “This 
board attracts variety callers, many 
whom are writers.” 

On-line journalists should adhere 
on-line etiquette, however. First and 
foremost, that means checking with the 
commercial service and/or its Sysop 
see your reportorial presence want- 
ed. Second, always identify yourself 
reporter. Third, not use quotes and 
anecdotes that you have picked 
reading general conference conversation 
without asking permission the 
senders. Finally, stay aware that you 
will talking mostly with white, ed- 
ucated, well-off men. 


Neil Reisner staff writer for The 
Record Hackensack, New Jersey. Most 
the reporting for this article was done on- 
line. 
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Daniel Dayan and Elihu Katz 


most important study television's 

place society decade—or 
Schudson, 

University California, San Diego 


comprehensive, thoughtful, and 
original delineation ofa phenomenon 
live television powertul social 
force. The book marks milestone 
the understanding how are 
television." 

Schorr, National Public Radio 
$29.95 cloth 
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Spin Control 


The White House Office 
Communications and 

the Management 
Presidential News 


John Anthony Maltese 


John Maltese chronicles the 
efforts this powerful office 
manage the news and mold 
public perception the mod- 
ern presidency. 

312 pp., $29.95 


available bookstores from 


The University 


North Carolina Press 
\ 

Post Office Box 2288 
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deaths, you could teli the software 
“group” zip code, counting the 
occurrences within each zip, then dis- 
playing the resulting list descending 
order frequency. 

This isn’t hard may sound. 
Luckily, there’s elegantly simple but 
extremely powerful language can 
use get information from computer 
database. Called Structured Query 
Language (SQL), being used 
increasingly software for everything 
from mainframes down PCs. 

master SQL you need learn only 
few rules governing the use few 
key phrases, and once learned 
SQL you can instantly use any software 
that employs it. 

Several brands software with 
SQL are available; after testing few, 
I’m happiest with FoxPro 2.0, from Fox 
Software Perrysburg, Ohio. FoxPro 
extremely fast, even with very large 
databases. also easy learn and, 
once mastered, provides sophisticated 
and powerful programming tools that 
beyond SQL. 


Statistical packages: These are 
database managers with built-in formu- 
las that can used isolate cause- 
and-effect relationships sea vari- 
ables. Such software would allow you 
analyze court records, for example, 
show link between sentencing and 
defendants’ race independent 
defendants’ age and sex, the kind 
victim and crime, and the specific 
judges and attorneys involved. 

Philip Meyer, journalism professor 
the University North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, has been urging reporters 
use statistical tools since 1973, when 
published Precision Journalism. 
1991 updated version, The New 
Precision Journalism, available from 
the Indiana University Press.) Back 
then, you needed master main- 
frame, slide rule, and statistical theo- 
ry. These days, Meyer says, journalists 
can teach themselves statistics using 
software called SPSS/PC+ studentware. 

But suggests that the journalist 
master traditional database manager 
(like Paradox, dBASE) first. 


Geographic Information Systems 
(GIS): This new breed soft- 
ware that allows mapping any data 


with geographic component, from real 
estate records census counts. 
Analyzing the 1990 census, for exam- 
ple, can daunting you don’t have 
software plot the hundreds census 
tracts metropolitan area. With 
GIS, the computer can instantly color 
each tract reflect data values for 
example, red for tracts that saw increas- 
median income from 1980, blue 
for tracts that saw decline. 

Reporters can use GIS monitor 
the political redistricting process. Just 
trace the latest boundary proposal onto 
the screen and tell the computer total 
the ethnic populations for all the cen- 
sus “blocks” inside it. 

good GIS can also plot anything 
that has street address. St. Louis, 
used software called Atlas*GIS 
“pin map” database 18,000 vacant 
lots. merging the pin map with 
map the city’s twenty-eight political 
wards, were able publish rank- 
ing vacant lots ward. 


Mastering the reporting tool 
requires four things: hardware, soft- 
ware, data, and diligence. There’s still 
learning curve climb, but it’s lot 
less steep than used be. Computer 
skills are largely self-taught, but get 
pointed the right direction, reporters 
may want take advantage the fol- 
lowing resources: 

Computer-Assisted Reporting 
Columbia, Missouri, offers week-long 
seminars that teach neophytes how 
handle data variety formats, 
including nine-track tape. 

Elliot Jaspin, executive director 
the institute, sells software package 
called NineTrack Express that makes 
easier for reporters transfer data from 
mainframe tape PC. The institute also 
publishes Uplink, monthly newsletter 
computer-assisted reporting. (For 
more information call 314-882-0684.) 

The National Institute for Advanced 
Reporting Indiana University, 
Indianapolis, has annual conference 
computer-assisted reporting that 
draws hundreds journalists from 
around the country for weekend 
inspiration and idea-swapping. 
usually held March. (For more 
information call 317-274-2774.) 
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ONSTER 
WITH 
COMMITMENT” 


ERIC ALTERMAN 


This is, must said the outset, 
wonderful book. someone who was 
fan Joseph Alsop’s column and 
would have been hard-pressed agree 
with him the time day, found 
myself reading these memoirs 
the company wise, modest, and 
above all, marvelously entertaining old 
uncle. 

wholly unfamiliar with the work 
the late Mr. Alsop’s collaborator, 
Adam Platt, but indeed, claims, 
Alsop left him “the rescue, reorganiza- 
tion, and retelling the past” before 
died the summer 1989, then Mr. 
Platt genius. 1974, when Alsop 
belatedly hung his pundit’s uniform, 


having been spectacularly and obnox- 
iously wrong about both Vietnam and 
Watergate, had become, his own 
words, monster with commitment.” 
full gloom, doom, and bile, Alsop 
drove away old friends with his intran- 
sigent apocalyptism. 

Yet the man who wrote these mem- 
oirs generous his adversaries, 


Eric Alterman, senior fellow the World 
Policy Institute The New School For 
Social Research, the author Sound and 
Fury: The Washington Punditocracy and the 
Collapse American Politics, pub- 
lished this summer. 
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appreciative his own good fortune, 
and quite willing admit that may 
have been wrong many important 
infused the spirit another late, 
great Washington institution that 
investigative genius I.F. Stone. 

But while Stone spent his five 
decades Washington the periphery 
Insiderdom, Alsop spent his four 
its epicenter. His career seems all the 
more remarkable the retelling. dis- 
tant cousin Theodore and Franklin 
Roosevelt, Alsop was the only pundit 
the cold war debate whose political and 
intellectual influence could begin 
approach that Walter Lippmann. 
cut his political teeth the New Deal 
and maintained his column and his 
impressive influence for most the 
next forty years. 


Alsop arrived Washington 1935. 
had been hired out Harvard the 
New York Herald Tribune favor 
his family. City editor Stanley Walker, 
Alsop writes, described him 
dreadful result Republican inbreed- 
ing.” But despite his aristocratic WASP 
lineage and Spenglerian demeanor, 
Alsop possessed talent for reporting 
along with unquenchable relish for 
the game insider politics. 

His Georgetown dinner parties were 
legendary. Often hand kind 
living family heirloom was Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth, Uncle Teddy’s 
daughter. Mrs. Longworth admitted that 
she knew that “whenever over 


LAOS, 1959: Alsop’s effectiveness 
fell victim the body counts 
Vietnam 
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Joe’s house working for him. 
don’t mind bit. know Joe uses me. 
Good heavens, uses everyone.” 
between the exquisite food and wine, 
Alsop would ask his guests for bit 
“general conversation” before launching 
forth his Subject, the American posi- 
tion the world. Later the week, the 
speech would appear, slightly amend- 
form, Alsop’s column. 

Together with Robert Kintner 
from 1937 until the war, with his broth- 
Stewart from 1946 1958, and alone 
thereafter until 1974, Alsop wrote 
highly literate column that relied, 
equal parts, his erudition, his ideo- 
logical fixation, his dinner party guest 
lists, and his considerable legwork. 
the night June 24, 1950, Assistant 
Secretary State Dean Rusk, Secretary 
the Army Frank Pace, Under 
Secretary the Air Force John 
McCone, State Department Director 
Policy Planning George Kennan, and 
Justice Felix Frankfurter were all locat- 
their underlings Alsop’s dinner 
table, informed that the North 
Korean Army had crossed the 38th par- 
allel into the southern zone. They had 
been discussing the Romanian threat 
Yugoslavia the time. another 
party, October 1962, John 
Kennedy argued incessantly with his 
app ambassador France, the 
Soviet-specialist/Wise Man Charles 
Bohlen, trying convince him delay 
his trip Paris while the president 
grappled with the still-secret informa- 
tion that the Soviets were placing nucle- 
ar-equipped missiles Cuba. 

Alsop’s influence during the cold war 
derived part from his dinner parties 
but even more from the civilized man- 
ner which incorporated the foreign 
policy worldview the far right into 
polite society. was obsessed with 
what saw the nation’s need 
prove its collective manhood and was 
forever wondering whether this that 
president was “man enough” stop the 
Reds some critical juncture. 

Unlike many fervent anticommunists 
the time, however, Alsop’s obsession 
stopped the river’s edge. His record 
during the depths the 1950s Red 
Scare was distinctly honorable one, 
particularly when compared the rela- 
tive silence Lippmann and his peers. 
Alsop defended the patriotism 
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For all his arrogance, 
and misguided 
passion, Alsop’s 

mistakes were almost 

always honest ones 


McCarthy’s victims the State 
Department’s China bureau, despite the 
fact that vehemently disagreed with 
their assessments the relative merits 
Chiang and Mao the time they 
were proffered. and his brother 
Stewart launched crusade behalf 
Robert Oppenheimer, when Atomic 
Energy Commissioner Lewis Strauss 
and the hawkish physicist Edward 
Teller were smearing the atomic scien- 
tist attempt remove his security 
clearance. The Alsops wrote book 
defense Oppenheimer, which Strauss 
whose influence the time probably 
rivaled that Edgar Hoover 
determined would receive mention 
any important mainstream forum. 
1951, when Henry Wallace was called 
testify before McCarthy’s Senate 
Subcommittee Internal Security, 
Alsop spent all day the phone trying 
find lawyer willing defend the 
former vice-president. 

Alsop’s clout was symbolized the 
fact that cold and snowy January 
night 1961, the president the 
United States, just hours into the job, 
dropped after the inauguration festiv- 
ities get something eat. The two 
men had been great friends during 
Kennedy’s service the Senate, though 
the senator had generally declined the 
columnist’s dinner invitations because 
the lack “pretty young girls” 
the guest list. (As president, however, 
Alsop says, Kennedy would make 
point come over for dinner least 
once every six weeks.) was Alsop 
who convinced candidate Kennedy 
the existence phantom “missile 
gap” with the Soviets, notion con- 
jured the basis wholly manu- 
factured, perhaps imaginary, evi- 
dence; and was Alsop who, together 
with Washington Post publisher Phil 
Graham, convinced the Democratic 
nominee offer the vice-presidency 
his rival, Lyndon Johnson. Alsop also 


says helped Kennedy choose his top 
people, recommending Dean Rusk, 
Douglas Dillon, Averell Harriman, and 
George Kennan for their respective 
positions the administration. 

the stories told these memoirs 
cause alarm bells ring down head- 
quarters the journalistic ethics police, 
this will all the good. Alsop 
defends his shameless interventions into 
the political process the familiar 
basis his being “citizen” well 
journalist, though cheats little bit 
bringing the issue only with 
regard his morally exemplary behav- 
ior during the McCarthy scare. But 
course, however worthy the cause may 
have been, the problem considerably 
more complex than Alsop allows. For 
journalist intervene the matters 
covers, pulling strings behind the scene 
and using his column reward and 
punish those who either not 
play along, corrupt his relationship 
his reader, well abuse the 
power that daily column major 
metropolitan newspaper imparts. 
are all citizens, yes, but being journal- 
ist even columnist implies that 
order enjoy certain rights and priv- 
ileges denied the rest the popula- 
tion, must forgo others except the 
most extreme cases. Alsop’s view 
accurately reflects the World War 
Watergate journalistic zeitgeist, but 
one that better consigned history. 

Like Lippmann, Alsop did much 
elevate the level public discourse 
within Washington. Also like the gener- 
ally dovish Lippmann, however, his 
effectiveness fell victim the body 
counts Vietnam. 

Alsop’s views Vietnam grew 
directly from his understanding 
China. His views the latter were 
extreme that could not bear dis- 
cuss the issue with reporter famous- 
moderate Theodore White, lest, 
recalis here, “one the other 
[would grow] apoplectic and seek 
physical harm.” Alsop recalls his China 
years the most exciting adventure 
his life. served there during the 
Second World War, where first 
assisted General Claire Chennault and 
his “Flying Tigers,” then got himself 
interned the Japanese journalist 
rather than the active soldier was 
the time, and returned mastermind 
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Chiang Kai-shek’s ultimately successful 
offensive against the commander 
American forces there, General Joseph 
Stilwell. Alsop admits that “with full 
conviction” suggested Chiang and 
his advisers that they “declare General 
Stilwell persona non grata and blame 
him, large measure, for China’s fear- 
ful situation.” Alsop also suggested 
General Albert Wedermeyer 
Stilwell’s replacement and drafted the 
telegram Chiang sent Roosevelt 
expressing these sentiments, along with 
another from Vice-president Henry 
Wallace support the original from 
Chiang. 

Following Chiang’s defeat, however, 
Alsop became obsessed with the 
Communist takeover and soon pro- 
fessed see the hand Maoist manip- 
ulation behind every turn events 
the Asian mainland. This was particu- 
larly true Vietnam. 

consistent critic what 
believed unconscionable weakness 
the Eisenhower administration the 
face the ever-growing communist 
menace, Alsop demanded that U.S. 
forces committed support the 
French. compared the 1954 French 
defeat Dienbienphu the battle 
Yorktown. 

Once U.S. forces finally did enter the 
conflict, Alsop’s inability let 
his obsession eventually destroyed his 
effectiveness within the insider debate. 
His wildly optimistic reports U.S. 
military progress there seemed ridicu- 
lous and pathetic light the grue- 
some reports the reporters the 
field. Alsop began predicting the 
enemy’s imminent collapse early 
June 1964 and never let go. Following 
Tet, when much the establishment 
was looking extricate the nation from 
the Vietnam debacle, Alsop could only 
conclude that those who failed sup- 
port the war “had gone collectively 
insane.” Should the United States with- 
draw, promised, McCarthyism would 
run rampant and “the American future 
would hardly bear contemplation.” 
the war’s aftermath, David Halberstam 
could write the once-respected 
columnist that had been “wrong 
almost everything said wrote.” 

Alsop continued writing his column 
through 1974, but had forfeited the 
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fear and respect once engendered 
his fanatical devotion the failed war 
effort and the men who lied about it. 
While Alsop never apclogized for his 
obsession with Vietnam and, indeed, 
carried with him his grave, did 
become aware his later years that 
“could longer understand what was 
happening America, perhaps because 
had finally become old man, frozen 
the viewpoints the past.” 

safe say, however, that for all 
Alsop’s arrogance and misguided 
passion, his mistakes were almost 
always honest ones. Judging these 
memoirs, Washington not likely 
see another insider pundit with such 
dedication his profession with 
such verve and enthusiasm for his craft. 


OREVER 
AFTER 


JON KATZ 


Dead Elvis not journalistic book. 
is, way, the antithesis conven- 
tional journalism. Not story, chroni- 
circuitous, idiosyncratic rumination 
from the other side American life, the 
place where “serious” journalists rarely 
venture. Unwittingly, serves 


eerie argument for journalism take 
that other, sometimes darker side 
American life more seriously. use- 
ful reading for editors and producers 
struggling come terms with the 
mass defection audience distracted 
music videos and VCRs, compact 


Jon Katz contributing editor CIR and 
Rolling Stone. His second novel will pub- 
lished January. 


Elvis emanations and JFK 
conspiracy theories: messages 
the mainstream media 


discs and interactive TV. 

the title suggests, Dead Elvis 
not biography but book about what 
Elvis Presley has been the past 
fourteen years since died.” one 
the best chapters “Emanations, 
Sightings, Disappearances, and 
Seance Eighteen Mediums” 
Marcus chronicles the appearances 
the mythic fallen Presley diverse and 
wondrous ways and places. “No one,” 
writes, “could have predicted the 
ubiquity, the playfulness, the perversity, 
the terror, and the fun this, Elvis 
Presley’s second life, great common 
conversation; sometimes conversation 
between specters and fans, made out 
songs, artwork, books, movies, dreams; 
sometimes more than anything 
noise, the glossolalia money, adver- 
tisements, tabloid headlines, bestsellers, 
urban legends....” 
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Journalism and popular culture have 
been collision course for years 
now, movies, TV, and music increas- 
ingly take on, re-interpret, and some- 
times re-invent issues and stories. Long 
after serious journalists concluded that 
they had taken the assassination John 
Kennedy far they could, Oliver 
Stone’s demonstrated that the 
story was very much alive and far from 
resolved for most Americans. Much 
the mainstream media was enraged that 
Hollywood producer would dare 
encroach wantonly what viewed 
its turf the presentation major 
story like the murder president. 
Stone’s movie was, fact, just what 
seemed: declaration war against the 
news media and their methodology and 
value system. the same time, his 
journalistic instincts seemed remarkable 
least one sense: seemed know 
that many Americans were waiting for 
new version the killing that spoke 
their misgivings. 

Why many people cling con- 
spiracies? look for Elvis their 
local gas station? And why does the 
press not help answer these questions? 
Many America’s best journalists 
remain clustered Manhattan and 
around the White House, interviewing 
spokespeople and lobbyists, not the 
people who believe Oliver Stone see 
Elvis waiting tables malls. It’s too 
bad there seem lots them. 

Dead Elvis kick, trip the fun- 
house that makes America’s most 
striking modern contribution the 
world: popular culture. The book makes 
clearer what drives people gather 
their kitchen tables all over America 
and lobby for Presley postal stamp 
images. sends message the main- 
stream media well: don’t quick 
leave JFK conspiracy theorists and 
the Presley legacy the checkout-line 
browsers and their salacious media. 
their preoccupation with weighty 
responsibilities, the media seem 
flirting with self-destructive elitism. 
Alive dead, Elvis Presley big 
story, any conventional journalistic 
definition. Marcus’s book, America 
different country strange, 
obsessed, haunted from the one 
see the front pages The 
Washington Post the Los Angeles 
Times. 


HEY 
MARRIED FOR 
MONEY 


JANE CIABATTARI 


Once upon time (on July 14, 1989, 
exact), the business-friendly king- 
dom Delaware, chancery court 
judge blessed the merger that created 
Time Warner. 

the way the altar, this pairing 
was legally challenged (by Paramount). 
But the Delaware judge had been con- 
vinced that Time Inc.’s “transcendent 
aim” had not been establish “verti- 
cally integrated entertainment organiza- 
tion,” become more global enter- 
prise, but preserve its independence 
and distinctive culture. “This culture 
appears part pride the history 
the firm notably Time magazine 
and its role American life and 
part managerial philosophy and dis- 
tinctive structure that intended pro- 
tect journalistic integrity from pressure 
from the business side the enter- 
prise,” wrote Judge William Allen 
the time. 

the two years-plus since the mar- 
riage, Dick Munro, the Time Inc. c.e.o. 
who helped make the match, has 
waltzed into multimillionaire’s early 
retirement planned, but otherwise the 
romance has soured. Ross, who ended 
with humongous personal profit 
(nearly $200 million compensation, 
plus 1.8 million new stock options 
$150 share) and control the merged 
corporate board, has not been able 
attract the expected support from Wall 
Street, which was leery company 
burdened with $11.4 billion debt. 
And his treatment for prostate cancer 


Jane Ciabattari the author Winning 
Moves, survival guide for those undergo- 
ing corporate shakeups, and contributing 
editor Parade. 


has brought the succession question 
head. February, Ross engineered the 
unceremonious axing Time Inc.-er 
Nick Nicholas, his co-c.e.o. and heir 
apparent, what was dubbed 
Gorbachev-like coup (Nicholas was ski- 
ing Vail). 

much for Greed Era corporate 
fairy tales. More interesting now 
Richard Clurman’s book the person- 
alities and machinations behind what 
calls Time Warner’s “interfaith corpo- 
rate marriage.” Clurman, who spent 
twenty years working Time Inc., 
occasionally loses his objectivity and 
lapses into the tone betrayed true 
believer (“It’s wonder no, mark 
professionalism that under severe 
personal pocketbook stress the staffs 


Time’s magazines got anything right,” 
writes the uncertain period the 
Paramount takeover bid, which affected 
some 21,000 employee stockholders). 
But for the most part, his play-by-play 
dramatic and revealing. 

For instance, there’s the confidential 
Armstrong Report, commissioned 
the Warner board after two close Ross 
aides were hit with charges racke- 
teering, bribery, and fraud connection 
with the Westchester Premier Theatre. 
Warner had invested $250,000 the- 
ater stock, and received purported 
$220,000 cash kickback. Warner 
advanced $700,000 legal fees 
defend one Warner executive, Clurman 
writes, who “agreed secretly tape- 
record conversation with Ross for the 
prosecutor. But even more secretly 
warned Ross the trap advance.” 
After pleading guilty resigned, but 
kept his $7.5 million Warner stock 
plea bargain. The Armstrong Report 
also revealed that investigators looking 
into Steve Ross’s management the 
company found that had for years 
kept “secret briefcase” stuffed with 
tens thousands dollars cash 
his closet. Ross would not admit this 
office stash until the fourth interview, 
and then claimed was gambling win- 
nings (which admitted never 
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Time culture 
has surely been dealt 
damaging blows 


reported the IRS), used for “various 
purposes,” including “cash and gifts” 
woman with whom had “relation- 
ship,” Clurman reports. 

Warner’s internal investigation found 
Ross’s explanations “implausible,” but 
concluded was legally innocent 
criminal conduct. Still, Clurman points 
out, “if really independent board had 
been allowed read such report, 
matter how successful the company, the 
would have been quietly eased 
out, fired, allowed retire. Not 
Ross. received ten-year contract 
with compensation averaging $14 mil- 
lion year, plus incentive bonuses and 
stock options potentially worth hun- 
dreds millions, then the largest such 
executive package for public company 
the U.S.” 

Clurman finds odd that neither 
Time Inc.’s board nor its management 
had thought necessary question 
Ross about the Westchester Theatre 
scandal, which had been brought 
repeatedly once the press got wind 
the merger, get know him. 
writer reporter from any one 
Time’s magazines would have been 
severely chastised fired for turning 
even short profile Ross the scant 
insight and information Time’s board 
and top executives had,” Clurman 
writes. 

Even though The End Time was 
published before Gerald Levin replaced 
Nick Nicholas, Clurman caught the 
rumor the change come. give 
Nicholas two years,” one reporter told 
him. second said, “Maybe three 
then he’s out and Jerry Levin in.” 
Clurman also makes clear why Levin 
was the Time Inc.-er most likely 
comfortable with Ross and his team. 
describes Levin introverted “out- 
sider” the the old Time Inc. who 
joined the company thirty-two, focus- 
ing television (HBO), not print. 
Levin drafted early strategy documents 
urging the merger, coached Munro and 
Nicholas, and ultimately worked hand 
hand the subtleties the merger 
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negotiations. 

After the merger, Levin told col- 
leagues was striving become “the 
first real Time Warner person,” accord- 
ing Wall Street Journal reports. (At 
least told Clurman that the core 
the company was not Bugs Bunny, but 
Time magazine.) surprise, then, that 
the merger moved into its second 
year, Ross replaced Nicholas with 
Levin, thus ending twenty-year rivalry 
between the two. Ironically, when 
Nicholas had edged out Levin for the 
presidency Time Inc. 1986 and 
had had Levin dumped from the board, 
Levin almost quit. “The reason 
didn’t,” told Clurman, “was not just 
because blind love for the company. 
There was some unfinished business. 
was finding the destiny the company, 
was going it.” 

the end, Clurman claims that, aside 
from awkward moments the covering 
Steve Ross and Time Warner, the 
company’s prized magazines were “nei- 
ther helped nor hurt the merger 
itself.” This hard believe. The part 
Time culture that had with 
“journalistic independence, strength, 
and primacy” has surely been dealt 
damaging blows before, during and 
after the merger. 

Jason McManus, the “pope” who 
supposed protect the independence 
the Time Inc. stable seven Time, 
Fortune, Sports Illustrated, People, 
Life, Money, and Entertainment Weekly 
has been given heavily diluted power 
the new company, and the editor-in- 
chief’s spot the board not guaran- 
teed. 

McManus navigates within the 
new corporate climate, his actions have 
earned him great resentment among the 
troops. Just before the merger, 
McManus instituted gag clause 
managing editors’ contracts providing 
that they “will not any time denigrate, 
ridicule, intentionally criticize the 
Company any its subsidiaries 
Affiliates, any other their respec- 
tive products, properties, employees, 
officers, directors, including without 
limitation, way news interviews, 
the expression personal views, 
opinions, judgments the news 
media.” When the board considered it, 
the only objection the clause came 
from Steve Ross. The editors who 
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NEED NETWORK NEWS INSIGHTS? 
Monthly newsletter TYNDALL REPORT ($96 
yearly) analyzes ABC, CBS, NBC nightly. Also 
available TYNDALL WEEKLY faxsheet. 
Samples from ADT Research, 135 Rivington 
Street #4, New York, 10002, (212) 674- 
8913. 


NATIONAL ANXIETY REPORT debunks 
enviro, animal rights, food, health other 
claims. Funny, fascinating, quarterly newsletter. 
Send $25.00 National Anxiety Center, POB 
40, Maplewood, 07040-0040. 


KICKING BABY CONSIDERED HEALTHY 
Reader upset over dog eating Filipinos 
Police kill man with tuner. CJR offers 
collection hilarious flubs from the nation's 
press culled from "The Lower Case": Red Tape 
Holds New Bridge. $7.50 each includes 
postage and handling. Send order with payment 
to: Columbia Journalism Review, Attn: Books, 
Journalism Building, 
University, New York, 10027 


FELLOWSHIPS 


FELLOWSHIPS OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
are open application journalists with 
least seven years professiona! experience, for 
periods three, six nine months. Funding 
available for fees and travel and limited 
assistance towards local subsistence costs. 
Enquires The Administrator, 
Fellowship Programme, Queen Elizabeth House, 
Oxford OX1 3LA. 


Columbia 


FREELANCE 


ITALY-BASED U.S. JOURNALIST, ex-WSJ, 
available for strings, assignments, cover Europe, 
Mediterranean. John Perrotta, Foreign Press 
Assn., Via Mercede 55, Rome, 00187. Phones: 
(39-6) (39-6) 580-7494. Fax: (39-6) 
678-1540. 


TRAVEL 


COSTA RICA. days, 2/93, with writer, pro- 
ducer. Meet journalists capital; tour Poas 
Volcano, Carara Preserve; days rainforest. 
Information: Box 235 West 70th Street, NYC 
10023. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TAKE CLIENT'S WORD FOR best 
editing; tape transcription service; computer 
diskette; Willow 
Communications 212-619-3431. 

FREE DATABASE FOR JOURNALISTS. 
phone charges, time charges. Access 
1-800-873-0010 modem for information 
Presidential campaigns, business issues, 
Congress, federal policies. For assistance, call 
on-line, 202-347-8918. 
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count one word; boxes and tele- 
phone numbers, each two words. 
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signed were relieved have the 
promise three-year payout fired. 
McManus’s own five-year renewed 
contract the clause was dropped. 

Given the current magazine climate, 
recent cutbacks some 600 jobs 
Time’s magazines are not shocking, but 
tandem with record-breaking payouts 
Ross and fat compensation packages 
for Nicholas, Levin, and McManus, 
they have further lowered morale. 

Time floundering, and expen- 
sive redesign and “reinventing the 
newsmagazine concept” was unveiled 
April. (One editor told Clurman the 
business side wanted the editors 
“dumb down,” more like 
People.) The appointment Jim 
Gaines joint managing editor and 
publisher Life (not mentioned 
Clurman’s book) clear breakdown 
the vaunted division church (edito- 
rial) and state (business). And last fall 
Sports Illustrated’s publisher, its former 
managing editor, was asked oversee 
both editorial and business operations 
the magazine, with the current manag- 
ing editor reporting him rather than 
the corporate editorial protectors. This 
prompted Media Industry Newsletter 
ask, “Has Sports Kissed 
Church-State Separation Good-bye?” 

Then there are the embarrassments. 
mid-1990 Time cover story Scott 
Turow, author Presumed Innocent, 
drew barbs for its timing with Warner 
movie release and Warner Books 
paperback. late-1990 Entertainment 
Weekly list the 101 most influential 
people entertainment included 
Warner Records executive the result 
intervention McManus. Last June 
compensation expert Graef Crystal 
announced would not work with 
Fortune, citing interference from Time 
Warner management when compiled 
their annual executive pay list. Later 
the summer, according the 
newsletter Fairness and Accuracy 
Reporting, People magazine killed 
insider report the Bohemian Grove 
after the reporter was recognized 
Time Warner executive attendance 
the secret members-only retreat. 

all accounts, the change Time’s 
culture that its board tried hard 
prevent 1989 well under way. And 
the truth is, most everyone saw com- 


ing. 
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SHORT TAKES 


THE BIKINI TEST 


The numbers were bad enough. The pri- 
vate memos that surfaced during the 
discovery process [in the New York 
Times’s sex discrimination suit] 
revealed example after example per- 
sonal bias and condescension. The files 
Dan Schwarz, the Sunday editor, pro- 
duced this lulu, response Heather 
Bradley the London bureau, who had 
recommended young woman for 
job: take your word Pamela 
Kent, course. What does she look 
like? Twiggy [an extremely skinny 
English model]? Lynn Redgrave 
Perhaps you ought send 
over her vital statistics, picture 

Robert MacDougall, reviewing the 
work employees the circulation 
and promotion departments, wrote 
one woman: “Very pleasant. Good 


THE UNCALLUSED HEART 


People ask callous and cold 

after years the police beat. Quite 

the contrary. You cannot grow cal- 
luses your heart. 

more sensitive, because now know 
the truth: The victim will most like- 
victimized again, the sys- 
tem. How can this job year 
after year? they ask. Why would 
want to? The question always sur- 
prises me. How could not it? 

Sometimes, are all the victim 
has got. 

Sometimes you feel like Wonder 
Woman, Superman, going the 
rescue. Reporters can find missing 
kids, lost grandmothers, and mis- 


shorthand and typing. Her chief ambi- 
tion probably get married. Has 
good figure and not restrained about 
dressing advantage.” 

Pelz, the personnel director, had 
woman mail clerk: “Smart. Has lot 
common sense.... Has the interest 
The New York Times heart more 
than anybody else. Loses very little 
time comes work when she’s 
sick.... Saves lot money for The 
New York Times her thorough 
knowledge mail rates.... Weak 
Points: May lack education, and may 
overdress....” which Ben Amato, 
head the outgoing mail department, 
added, “Promotability: Yes. She would 
good female supervisor. would 
make her first assistant she were 
man.” 


FROM THE GIRLS THE 
BALCONY: WOMEN, MEN, 
AND THE NEW YORK TIMES, 
NAN ROBERTSON. 
RANDOM HOUSE. 274 PP. $22 


placed corpses. fish out people who fall through the cracks. Publicity rescues 
people tangled the hopeless mazes government and bureaucracy. recover 
stolen cars and priceless family heirlooms. story the newspaper can secure dona- 
tions blood, money, and public support and occasionally that rarest gift all: 
justice. 


FROM NEVER LET THEM SEE YOU CRY: MORE FROM MIAMI, 
AMERICA’S HOTTEST BEAT, 

EDNA BUCHANAN. 
RANDOM HOUSE. 227 PP. $20. 
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YEN FOR POWER 


still haven’t been able find out 
how that story ran last night. All hear 
is, ‘Orders from the top, orders from the 
top.’ Whatever that means. could 
mean anything.” 

must have written it.” 

tell you, can’t find out. But you 
know, the Japanese have powerful 
influence the [Los Angeles Times]. 
It’s more than just ads they take. It’s 
more than their relentless p.r. machine 
drumming out Washington, the 
local lobbying and the campaign contri- 
butions political figures and organi- 
zations. It’s the sum all those things 
and more. And it’s starting insidi- 


ous. mean, you can sitting around 
staff meeting discussing some arti- 
cle that might run, and you sudden- 
realize, nobody wants offend 
them. isn’t question whether 
story right wrong, news not 
news. And isn’t one-to-one equa- 
tion, like ‘We can’t say that they’ll 
pull their ads.’ It’s more subtle than 
that. Sometimes look editors, 
and can tell they won’t with cer- 
tain stories because they are afraid. 
They don’t even know what they are 
afraid of. They’re just afraid.” 

“So much for free press.” 

“Hey,” Ken said. “This not the 
time for sophomore bullshit. You know 
how works. The American press 
reports the prevailing opinion. The pre- 
vailing opinion the opinion the 
group power. The Japanese are now 
power. The press reports the prevail- 
ing opinion usual. surprises. Just 
take care.” 


FROM RISING SUN, NOVEL 
MICHAEL CRICHTON 
ALFRED KNOPF. 343 PP. $22. 


"GENERIC VULGARITY" 


The First Amendment does not permit society require that speakers have socially 
useful messages and that why most hate speech must protected. But the First 
Amendment should not protect hate speech containing social message all. And 
matter common sense and experience, there will times when fair 
characterize the speech issue. Picture vulgar racist word etched the door 
the bathroom stall. Imagine that only one word, and that the word stands alone. 
For the moment, not imagine any particular word, but think, for the sake argu- 
ment, only the function this generic vulgarity. not part any larger 
debate, political commentary, philosophical insight. Assume that does not even 
offer itself human. interest self-fulfillment seems plausible. While would 
not fair say that this word contains intellectual component for the reader 
will recognize it, “process” mentally, perhaps for fleeting moment conjure the 
physical imagery conveys clearly beneath the threshold definition 
“issues public concern” necessary trigger full-scale First Amendment protec- 
tion. Although the statement involves language, requires more thought than the 
ability spell. states fact, offers opinion, proposes transaction, attempts 
persuasion. contains humorous punch line, melodic rhythm, color 
shape texture that might pass art entertainment. offers only hate for hate’s 
sake, with mental gloss other than the feeble minimum intellectual current neces- 


sary power the use words. 
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THE FIRST 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


LESBIANS AND GAYS 
NEWS MEDIA 


presented 
The National Lesbian and Gay 
Journalists Association 
Media Alliance 


JUNE 25-27, 1992 
Golden Gateway Holiday Inn 
SAN FRANCISCO 


For professional journalists newspapers, 
magazines and breadcasting 


Keynoters: 
Linda 


Senior Editor, Essence Magazine 
Andrew Sullivan, 
Editor, The New Republic 


Randy Shilts previews his explosive 
new book gays and the military. 


panel mainstream media industry 
leaders looks gay issues from their 
side the executive suite. 


Workshops include: 


Coming Out and Then What?, 

Gay and Color: The Double Bind, 

Influencing Coverage: Strategies and 
Obstacles, and many others. 


REGISTER EARLY FOR DISCOUNTS: 
NLGJA Members: $95 ($120 after May 25) 
Non-Members: $120 ($145 after May 25) 


For information hotel and travel discounts, 
NLGJA membership, and workshop updates, 
call: 415/474-5991. 


Send checks money orders, payable 
NLGJA/Media Alliance, with your name, 
address, phone, and affiliation, to: 


NLGJA Conference 
c/o Media Alliance 
Fort Mason Center 
San Francisco, 94123 
415/474-5991 


NLGJA 


National Lesbian Gay Journalists Association 
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More than Yorkers from all 


walks life and.all types 
carry the Blue Blue Shield Card. 


down for coverage, regardless age 
physical condition, past 

even prolession. Even those already 
handicapped can get the Blues: 


And this the lowest possible cost 
because we're not-for-profit, actually 
return cents out every subscriber 
dollar directly 


Remember, other plan, 
private, provides New Yorkers with such 
extensive health care coverage lower 
than Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 
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New York State 


Can Get 


ATLANTA (AP) Spike Lee 
says his new movie 
ends the townships 
South Africa, not the Harlem ball- 
room where the black nationalist 
leader was assassinated for artistic 
reasons. 


The Orange (Tex.) leader 2/19/92 


Libya give 
bombing suspects 


AP Laserpnoto 


10 Tribune 2/5/92 


CORRECTIONS 


Rape suspect Lee Stauffer 
told state police Sept. that 
had sex with 25-year-old 
woman, but was not rape, 
according testimony Berks 
County Court. story Thurs- 
day’s Reading Times and 
ing Eagle incorrectly said 
Stauffer told troopers sex with the 
woman was not great. 


Reading Eagle 3/6/92 


(Cherry Hill, NJ.) 2/9/92 


Cherry Hill man enters 741-pound shark 


Partial jury chosen for Tyson trial 


The State News (Lansing, Mich.) 1/28/92 


Jesse Jackson could have 
altered race, analysts say 


The Tampa (Fla.) Tribune 3/24/92 


The News-leader (Springfield, Mo.) 2/20/92 


Probation Chief 
Now Jails Boss 


New York Newsday 2/25/92 


Prevent injuries baby microwave safely 


The PatriotNews (Harrisburg, Pa.) 2/5/92 


South determined center new syphilis outbreak 


CJR will pay $25 for items published The Lower case. Please send only 


The Free Lance-Star Fredericksburg, Va.) 2/7/92 


original clippings suitable for reproduction, together with name and date publication. 
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For the second year row, The Associated Press has won the Pulitzer Prize for spot news 
photography. photo staffers Liu Heung Shing, Boris Yurchenko, Olga Shalygin, Alexander 
Zemlianichenko and Czarek Sokolowski were honored for their photos the attempted coup the 
Soviet Union and the collapse the Communist regime. 

With this award, has won unprecedented Pulitzer Prizes for news photography, and 


Pulitzers overall. Yet another reason why for more newspapers and more people around the 
world the source. 


Associated Press 
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